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All Together Now For Rural Credits Legislation! 





OW that we have failed to 
get special relief for cotton 
farmers ina time of great 

emergency, let us all join to- 
gether to get permanent relief 
for all farmers in the shape of 
rural credits legislation. 


This is our next great task. It 
has been clearly shown that our 
great banking institutions as now 
organized, are so controlled by 
the town that they cannot prop- 
erly care for the country, are so 
absorbed in protecting commer- 
cial interests that they . cannot 
properly protect agricultural in- 
terests. The system itself is such 
that our most patriotic and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens in the banking 
business find themselves unable 
to do justice to agriculture. 

Before Congress adjourns next 
Merch it must work out a thor- 
ougit-going system of rural cred- 
its, and such a system must pro- 
vide (1) long term credit for the 
man who wishes to buy a farm or 
build a home or drain his land or 
put up a silo, etc.; and (2) the 
amortization feature, ‘‘amortiza- 
tion,’’ as Judge R. W. Winston 
says, being a big word our wise 











men have discovered but which 
means simply ‘‘a plan to pay back 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD PECANS, ORCHARD OF CHAS. E. PABST, OCEAN SPRINGS, MISS. 


ance for home use. Be sure to read the page of ‘‘Orchard Ideas” in this issue 








money in broken doses;’’ (3) short 


term credit for the man who wishes to pay cash and avoid time prices 
on fertilizers and supplies, or who wishes to hold his crop a few weeks 


or months for higher prices, etc. 


The new currency law or ‘‘com- 
mercial credits’’ system is undoubtedly 
an admirable plan by which the city 
man’s stocks, bonds, his character, 
and his ‘‘commercial paper’’ gener- 
ally may be mobilized and utilized for 
getting credit. It is said that this 
system will prevent ‘‘commercial 
panics.’ 

Now what we need is a rural cred- 
its system by which the farmer's 
land, his stock, his character, and ‘‘ag- 
ricultural paper’’ generally may be 
similarly mobilized and utilized to 
get credit for the farmers. And with 
such a system we believe ‘‘agri- 
cultural panics’’ also will be almost 
impossible. 

Moreover, each State should pro- 
vide for land banks and for coépera- 
tive credit societies (codperative credit 
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similar system.. For we must have 





modern land registration laws before | 
farmers will ever be able to utilize | 


their capital as advantageously as the 
city man utilizes his. 


And certainly if the Government 
is to make provision for lending non- 


landowners everywhere easy money. 


on long terms to pay for land—say $75 
a year for 23 years to pay fora $1000 
farm—the principle of. Land Segrega- 
tion Between the Races as advocated 
by The Progressive Farmer must be 
enforced. We must allow white neigh- 
borhoods that wish to stay white to 
limit future land sales to white people, 
leaving Negroes to buy in Negro com- 
munities. 


| 





The Progressive Farmer does not urge that every farmer should try commercial orcharding, but no one should neglect to have fruit in abun- if 


societies designed to encourage both thrift and codperation by pool- | 
ing savings in each neighborhood and then lending these on safe terms | 
to encourage progress in that neigh- | 
borhood), and for the Torrens system 
of registering land titles, or some | 
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The Stove 


RICHMOND 
STOVE CoO., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in the 
Circulator. 
like to have your cata- 

SSTOVES 


log of) RANGES 


that Burns 


the Air! 


Here is.the new stove for heating, A stove built oe a. new principle that gives:you twice 


the heat of stoves built the old way—that requires but hal 

No other stove is like it. 
est improvement in heating stoves since Franklin’s time. 

On wintry days, when the room was chilly—damp and cold, have you ever opened the door 
of a red hot stove—felt the welcome warmth that flooded out, and wondered why it was that so 
much warmth has to be imprisoned in the stove and so litthe warmth set free? 

To make a stove that would radiate heat more perfeetly—that would: give out twice the heat 
of an ordinary stove was the problem our engineers worked over for years. 





the fuel—that pays foritseifin fuel saved. 
Users say that all our claims are more than true—that it’s the great- 


In the Richmond Hot 


Blast Circulator they have produced a Hot Blast that not only burns the gases, thus giving out more 
heat with less fuel, but they have produced a stove that radiates 100% more heat. 
It’s as far ahead of the ordinary hot blast stove as the modern farm wagon is ahead of the 


crude ox-cart. 


___ It will pay you to take out old fashioned stoves, with a ravenous appetite for fuel and a stingy 
disposition for giving out heat, and put in the Circulator—the stove that burns the wind. 


Why It Requires Less Fuel—Gives Out More Heat 


Instead of having only one wall—like most stoves—the Circulator has two. One wall built 
out-ide the other with air space between. When the fire is kindled both walls get hot. Cold air 
is drawn in at the bottom of the stove between the two hot walls— is heated—rises—and escapes 
through vents in the sides and top. Constantly cold air is being drawn in—heated—and set free. 
At the same time a large volume of heat is being thrown off by the outside steel wall. The circu- 


lating flues set u 
You really 


a system of circulation in the room which it is impossible to obtain otherwise. 
ave two hot walls instead of one. That means twice the heating surface. IT’S 


really two stoves heated by one fire. That in a nut-shell is the reason why the Circulator gives out 


twice the heat, saves one-half the fuel. 
full of coal keeps the fire going all night. 
till Monday, 18 hours, on one scuttle of coal. 


Saves 48% Fuel Bills Because o 


If you want to reduce the cost of fuel—if you have a room 
that’s hard to heat, put the Circulator on the job. It will keep 
your rooms cozy and warm even in severest weather. 

Perhaps, in your home, there’s an old grandfather or grand- 
mother, who suffers more from the cold than in the days gone 
by, whose blood doesn’t course as a as it used to—who 

oO 


needs protection from winter’s chill. r them a stove like 
this would mean perfect comfort this winter. Perhaps in 
your home there are baby girls or boys that you dare not sub- 
ject to the dangers of poorly heated rooms. A stove is much 
cheaper than doctors’ bills. Isn’t it worth while—for their 
sake—to put ina stove that will keep off the sickness that 
chilly rooms bring? Isn’t it worth while for the sake of the 
larger boys and girls to make home the cosiest— 
most comfortable—place they know? 

Think, too, of the saving in fuel—fewer trips 
to the wood pile—or fewer trips to the coal bin. In 
fuel saved, the Circulator quickly pays for itself. 
And, besides, the Circulator is one of the cheap- 
est stoves you can buy. 


It’ll almost last a lifetime. The outside steel 
body is made of the highest: grade Wellsville Pol- 
ished Steel, and adds greatly to the beauty of 
the stove. This polished body will not tarnish or 
turn red as in all other stoves, because the fire 
does not come in contact with it. There is air 
space or Circulating Flue between it and the inner 
steel body. 

The Fire-pot, is made in interchangeable sec- 
tions. This is the only style of fire-pot for a hot 
blast stove that may be replaced without taking 
off the Main Top or Main Front of the stove. 
Since a fire-pot never gives way ail over, you can 
see the advantage of easily replacing a section in- 

stead of having an expert replace the whole pot. 
The grate and fire-pot rest is made in two 
pieces to prevent warping, and to allow each 
piece to be taken out-through the ash door 
or mica door. The middle or Mica Door 

is quite an important feature, for 
through the micais shed a beautiful 

fire glow that makes a room so 
cozy and attractive. All doors 
are so constructed and fitted 
that, when properly clos- 

ed, air cannot get in ex- 

cept through the draft 
dampers—a thing so 

important in a 

stove of this 


I would also 





The stove burns wood—hard or soft coal, and one scuttle 
At our factory these stoves often burn from Saturday 


a git, anes 
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the Double Wall 


The Down Draft Tube is made in one piece, and at the end next the fire 
is very heavy. The tube delivers air (oxygen) to the fire chamber above the 
fire and not only burns the fuel—but also the gases let off, furnishing from the 
same amount of fue! a great deal more heat. With the Reversible Pipe Collar 
the pipe may be run up to a flue above the stove or back into a fire place. 

Those who own a Hot Blast without the double wall or Circulator pay 
for a Circulator over and over in wasted fuel. Forsimplicity, durability and 
economy this is the greatest improvement in heating stoves since Frank- 


lin’s time. Sold on a Guarantee 


This stove has been put into the homes of prominent people and given a thorough test. 

It has done even more than we claim. Like all of our other stoves and ranges the Circulator 
is sold on an iron-clad guarantee. It must prove satisfactory or your money refunded. 

Write Us Today 

Write today for full information about the Circulator. Use the coupon. It will bring 

you full information. To lay down this paper without answering this advertisement-would 

be like willingly using twice as much fuel as is necessary in the years tocome. We'll gladly 

send you free full information about the entire line of Richmond Stoves and Ranges with our 


“ve RICHMOND STOVE CO., 
2506 E. Main Street Richmond, Va. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By.TAIT BUTLER 








O CATTLE can now be shipped 
out of the following states to the 
South, or to any other states, on ac- 
count of the outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease: Delaware, Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and the Do- 
minion of Canada. 
a 
It is certain that many failures will 
come in our attempts to grow, har- 
vest and market new crops, and this 
will drive many back into the one- 
crop system of farming, because they 
know how to grow cotton, have ma- 
chinery for preparing it for market, 
and have an established market and 
rmiarketing system. It is easier to do 
things the old way we have always 
done them, but it does not follow 
that this old way is always the best 
because it is the easiest. 
x ok 


Mr. W. H. Henderson, a Progress- 
ive Farmer reader in east Mississippi, 
sends us an ear of Mexican June corn 
which measures 9% inches in length, 
7% inches in circumference, one inch 
from the butt, and 5% inches one and 
a half inches from the tip. This corn 
was planted June 3, 1914, and receiv- 
ed its first rain after planting on Au- 
gust 3, 1914. This is an unusual size 
of ear for Mexican June corn. The 
secret is that the land grew alfalfa 
for five years before this crop of 
corn. Mr. Henderson says, “one 
should plant this corn after June 1.” 





BE CAREFUL WITH NEW CROPS 


Many of These May Be Made Profit- 
able, but Experience Proves That 
Intelligence and Careful Study Are 
Very Essential 


HE experiences of a large number 

of south Mississippi farmers a few 
years ago in trying to substitute pea- 
nuts for cotton are likely to be re- 
peated during 1915 with some of'‘the 
new crops which will be grown. 

The peanut is a most excellent 
money crop in other sections of the 
Coastal Plain sandy region, having 
similar soils and climatic conditions. 
It is such a good money crop that the 
farmers of northeastern North Caro- 
lina, while growing good cotton, still 
grow a large acreage of peanuts, even 
when cotton is a good price. In short, 
the peanut has for years proven a 
good money crop and it is quite cer- 
tain that south Mississippi soils and 
climate are suitable for its growth, 
and yet it proved a failure. Or rath- 
er, the farmers of south Mississippi 
proved a failure, in so far as growing 
peanuts is concerned. This failure 
does not prove that the peanut is not 
a good money crop. ,Its character is 
too well established for the failure of 
any set of farmers to discredit it. 
The fault was with the south Missis- 
sippi farmer and not with the crop. 

We mention these facts solely for 
the purpose of helping to prevent 
similar failures with this and other 
crops. In the first place, this crop is 
a legume and it is quite possible the 
lands were not as well inoculated for 
peanuts as they would have been had 
they been growing peanuts for years. 
The lands as well as the farmers had 
not learned to grow this crop. Sec- 
ond, many farmers did not know how 
to plant and cultivate the crop. Third, 
peanuts, like some other legumes, are 
fond of lime and other mineral plant 
foods and this the Mississippi farmer 
either did not know, or knowing, 
could not or would not supply. 


Fourth, the peanut requires consid- 
erable care and labor of a particular 
kind to properly harvest it, and these 
the new growers were not able or 
willing to give. Fifth, the nuts must 
be removed from the vines by an es- 
pecially constructed machine, which 
is expensive and which these new 
growers were unable or unwilling to 
provide. 

The results were that poor yields 
were produced and a poor quality of 
peanuts put on the market. Further- 
more, it being a new crop, without 
markets and marketing arrange- 
ments existing in this section, it 
would have been a difficult task to 
satisfactorily market the crop if it 
had been of good quality and prop- 
erly prepared for market; but with 
an inferior product, improperly . pre- 
pared for market, the difficulties and 
the dissatisfaction were such as to 
prevent the further growing of the 
crop in this section on anything like 
a large scale. 

We repeat that these difficulties 
were not the fault of the peanut as 
a money crop; but due to and insep- 
arable from the fact that the crop 
was a new one and that the growers 
neither knew how to grow, harvest 
nor market it. Had they made a more 
thorough and accurate study of its 
requirements and persisted in its 
growth for a few years it would al- 
most certainly have proved the ex- 
cellent money crop for south Missis- 
sippi that it has proved in many oth- 
er sections having a similar soil and 
climate. 

Let us take a lesson from this ex- 
perience and in trying a new crop 
strive ‘to learn as much as possible 
about it before attempting to grow 
it on a large scale, or if forced to 
grow a large acreage let us be care- 
ful to give it a fair trial with proper 
handling before condemning it as a 
failure for our section. 


Raising Mule Colts Versus Grade 
Percherons 


READER who has “common 

scrub mares of good quality and 
good breeders, and perhaps above the 
average of the kind found in East 
Tennessee” wants to know which will 
pay better, to breed them to the best 
jack available or to a registered Per- 
cheron stallion? 

Assuming that these mares will 
weigh from 850 to 1,050 pounds ard 
are of the usual native type, the ques- 
tion probably has two answers. These 
mares, if of the weight and type as- 
sumed, will produce a mule of good 
quality when bred to a good jack, but 
these mules will not be of sufficient 
size to command the highest prices. 
The mules, if well raised, will weigh 
from 1,000 to 1,100, or perhaps 1,150 
pounds from the heaviest mares, 
when mature. There is easily a dif- 
ference of from $50 to $75 each in the 
price of such mules as compared with 
mules weighing 1,200 to 1,300 pounds. 

Tf, therefore, our reader is in the 
business to stay he should breed 
these mares to a good draft stallion, 
with a view to producing mares that 
will weigh from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, 
to take the place of his present stock 
in order to enable him to produce the 
highest-priced mules. If he does not 
do this it would appear that he 
should purchase such heavy mares to 
take the place of the light ones now 
on-hand, because no one should aim 
at producing anything but the best 
as a permanent business. 

On the other hand, if immediate re- 
sults alone are sought, or if the pres- 
ent stock are to be replaced by the 





purchase of heavier stock, it is quite 
probable that better immediate finan- 
cial returns will come from breeding 
the mares on hand to a good jack. It 
is quite probable that the mules thus 
produced will sell for as much, on the 
average, as the horses produced by 
breeding these mares to a Percheron 
stallion. The mules may also be sold 
to advantage at. a younger age than 
the horses, and a larger per cent of 
those foaled will probably be raised 
sound to a salable age. 


But, if we are ever to obtain the 
mares required to produce the high- 
est-priced mules we shall probably 
have to breed them, and for that rea- 
son, it will probably pay best. in the 
long run to breed our present stock 
to.good draft stallions. Of course, if 
we had the money, it might pay bet- 
ter to pursue the more rapid course 
of buying the heavier mares, but it is 
not likely that we will do this to any 
large extent. For this reason, if our 
reader is in the business to stay, we 
advise breeding his mares to the Per- 
cheron stallion, unless he is prepared 
to buy better mares to replace those 
on hand as they wear out. But, if he 
can buy these mares or is only look- 
ing for quickest results, we would 
breed the mares on hand to a good 
jack, 





It Takes Time and Intelligent Effort 
to Readjust a Cropping System 
REORGANIZATION or rear- 


rangement of Southern cropping 
is a necessity, not alone because of 
the low price of cotton, but also be- 
cause it is impracticable to maintain 
or increase soil fertility when so 
large a proportion of the land is 
planted to one crop. The greatest 
hardship results from the necessity 
for a sudden change. 


If during the past five years some 
force could have gradually brought 
about the changes which are now 
being suddenly attempted, nothing 
but good would have resulted. But 
it is impossible for any farming sec- 
tion to make such changes as are 
now demanded withoutggreat loss 
and much hardship. The @hanges now 
being made are practically all de- 
sirable and if they could be made 
gradually during a period of three or 
four years they would prove profit- 
able; but there is so much involved 
in the rearrangement of a system of 
farming that failures are inevitable 
and these failures will drive many 
back into the old one-crop system of 
farming, even though the price of 
cotton should remain so near the 
bare cost of production. 


It is no small task for a people to 
learn. to grow new crops, and this is 
especially true under our conditions 
of short-time tenantry and ignorant 
labor. Moreover, when the success- 
ful growing of a new crop has been 
learned, less than half the difficulties 
have been overcome. We must also 
establish marketing facilities and 
markets, and learn how to prepare 
the products for sale. The things 
which so many are now trying to do 
are simply what The Progressive 
Farmer has been advocating all these 
years. They could have been intro- 
duced with much less trouble and ex- 
pense had we started a few years 
back, but it is human to do little 
more than we are compelled by stress 
of conditions to do. 

We cannot see “a blessing in dis- 
guise,” as some assert, in the present 
conditions, but unquestionably much 
good will come from the greater pro- 
duction of food and feed crops which 
we are now being forced to learn 
how to produce. This good will be 
purchased at too great a price, be 
cause of our refusal to adopt a ra- 
tional system of agriculture while we 
could have done so under most favor- 
able conditions. 


WE MUST STUDY THE MARKET 
REQUIREMENTS 


In Marketing Crops Other Than Cot- 
ton We Must Meet Trade Needs 
Rather Than Try to Make Them 
Conform to Our Ideas 


FRIEND stated to the writer re- 

cently that “there is no market 
for corn” in one of the largest cities 
of the South. If he had-stated that 
“there is no market for Southern 
corn in Southern cities” he would 
have hit pretty close to the truth. 
There is a demand for corn in nearly 
every Southern town or city, but 
no market for the corn grown on 
surrounding farms. 

What is the explanation of this 
fact, while nearly all our Southern 
towns buy corn in large quantities it 
is frequently difficult for the local 
grower of corn to sell it in these 
same towns? 

The explanation is simple. The lo- 
cal supply of many such crops is far 
short of the demand. In fact, many 
years the supply offered for sale 
amounts to practically nothing and 
consequently dealers have for years 
been compelled to buy from other 
sections. They have established busi- 
ness connections and now when corn 
is wanted it is only necessary to 
write a letter to the concern with 
which they have been doing business 
for all these years. The grade of 
corn is specified in the order and 
when it comes the buyer knows it 
will be of the grade specified, in new 
sacks, neatly and securely sewed, and 
a uniform quantity in the sacks. This 
is so much less trouble and so very 
satisfactory as compared with trying 
to buy corn from the local grower, 
that while there is local demand for 
corn there is frequently really no 
market for it. 


It is true that the merchant doing 
business in any community should 
be willing to buy the products. he 
needs from local producers, when 
that is practicable; but in the case 
of corn, as with many other products, 
the grower is frequently unable or 
unwilling to do his part. In fact, the 
Southern farmer having corn for sale 
usually wants to market it on the 
cob and in the shtick. When the sup- 
ply is far below the demand, and this 
demand is from neighbors, this is pos- 
sible; but when the corn is to be sold 
to the local dealer he generally wants 
it shelled and in sacks and right here 
difficulties arise. We grow so little 
corn for market that shellers are 
scarce and graders scarcely known. 
When the grower is able or willing 
to shell the corn he is still frequently 
unwilling to properly sack it to meet 
the demands of the local dealer. It 
is not an unusual thing to see corn in 
old sacks, of varying sizes and tied 
instead of ‘sewed, the Southern 
dealer prefers. 


as 


This is simply an illustration of a 
demand without a market and as 
usual the fault does not lie entirely 
with one party to the transaction. 
We must first learn what is demand- 
ed and then prepare to meet those 
demands. It is neither right nor pos- 
sible for us to force the market to 
take what we think the buyers should 
want, and in the condition which 
suits our convenience but is unsatis- 
factory to them. 


If in marketing the new crops, 
which will be grown during the ex- 
tremely low price of cotton, we first 
study the requirements of the market 
and then endeavor to learn how to 
meet those requirements, much bet- 
ter prices will be received, less trou- 
ble will be experienced in finding a 
market and the crop will be found 
more satisfactory and profitable. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal ene year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 


,. mew subscriber, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY e 








The Winter Garden 


OING through the country I see 

garden after garden which was 
planted last spring, a few vegetables 
grown and then the garden become 
a weed patch, with the dead stalks 
of the early roasting ear corn still 
standing, and the cut worms breeding 
fast in the weeds to bother the gar- 
dener next spring. Why so many peo- 
ple seem to think that the garden is 
something to merely plant in spring 
and then to néglect after getting a 
few early vegetables, is hard to un- 
derstand. 

* * * 

Now, the middle of November, I 
have leeks for the table to take the 
place of grec- onions till spring 
brings the oni-ns in. Then I have 
a splendid crop of spinach, more than 
I can use, and the grocers are taking 
it right from the garden at five cents 
a pound. I have salsify ready to dig, 
and frames wi lettuce growing for 
heading under’ _e sashes, and the on- 
jon sets plantcd in September are 
growing rapidly. The lettuce outside 
is still in good shape for use, though 
we are still using the summer sub- 
Stitute for lettuce, endive, each plant 
being blanched by turning a flower 
rot over it. 

ae 

All dead plants and trash have been 
cleaned from the garden and tthe 
whole area, vacant spots and all, has 
been covered with a heavy coat of 
manure. I find it better to cover the 
garden with manure in the fall and 
let it lie on top all winter, mulching 
the winter crops and rotting for the 
spring. As I have to buy manure and 
can only get it when fresh, it is im- 
portant to get it on the land in the 
fail ready to feed crops in the spring, 
after it has had time to decay well. 
It seems to do more good lying on 
top the land all winter than turned 
under in the fall. But I am testing 
the difference this fall, having turned 
"under some portions io compare with 
similarly manured soil where the 
manure lies on top all winter. 

a 

I secured some fertilizer strong in 
potash this fall, from a stock already 
made atthe factory, and will reinforce 
the manure w'th an abundant supply 
‘of phosphoriz acid and potash, for my 
\licht sandy soil needs the potash. The 
mistake that many people make is in 
thinking that stable manure is all- 
sufficient for the garden, and they 
get an excess of nitrogen.in propor- 
tion to the phosphoric acil and pot- 
ash, and get big potato tops and small 
potatoes, while if they had plenty of 
phosphoric acsd and potash added the 
big tops woula carry big potatoes. In 
the growing cf lettuce too I have 
found that to get the finest heads we 
must have both manure and commer- 
cial fertilizer; for neither manure 
alone nor fertilizer alone will make 


the great solid heads of blanched 
leaves that are so desirable. 
*x* * * 


In the home garden we have to de- 
pend on the manure for humus-mak- 
ing, since we cannot spare the space 
for the growing of clover ard other 
crops for the increase of the humus- 
making material, as can be done on 
large truck farms that are properly 
rotated. And I was fortunate this 
fail in secu-‘ng a lot of fine horse 
stable manure delivered at the garden 
for $1.50 a ton, while the large truck- 
ers are paying $3 a ton for New York 
manure on the switch. At $1.50 a ton 
the stable manvre is a cheap article 
for the gardex, and I got mine irom 
the stables cof a large cement block 
factory, where they were’ scarce of 
bedding, and I got the actual manure 
with little trash. Even in its fresh 
state it is haviag a wonderful effect 
on the crop of spinach, for the soil 
where the spinach is growing was 
fairly stuffed with the manure. 


In planting fall bulbs, such as tulips, 
narcissus and hyacinths, it is well to 
avoid the manure until after planting, 
for these bulbs do not like manure in 
direct contact with the bulbs. In fact 
I have in years gone by had my nar- 
cissus bulbs to rot where I had man- 
ured the soil before planting. But 
after planting it is a good plan to 
cover the bulb beds with manure. 

ae eae 

My peony beds have been covered 
three inches thick with manure. This 
will be worked in in the early spring, 
and then another cover of manure 
put on top as a summer mulch. Only 
by heavy feeding and summer mulch- 
ing can we get a good bloom on the 
peonies. Still we can never get the 
heavy bloom on these that they get 
northward. I was at the Delaware 
Experiment Station grounds in peony 
season last spring, and the bloom 
there in the northern part of the 
state was magnificent, and made my 
bloom look scanty. But we can get 
good flowers with heavy feeding and 
summer mulching. 


dig out trenches 15 inches deep. These 
are made four feet apart. These 
trenches are filled half full of fine old 
rotten manure, which is lightly cov- 
ered with soil. The seed are then 
sown thinly in a row, and as soon as 
a stand is secured the plants are thin- 
ned out to two feet apart, and the 
soil gradually worked to them as they 
grow, till level. During the first sea- 
son 150 pounds an acre of nitrate of 
soda is applied twice during the sum- 
mer, and in the fall a heavy applica- 
tion of kainit is made over all, and 
a broadcast cover of stable manure 
is applied in November and let lie on 
the surface during the winter, and 
cultivated in in the spring. 

Grown in this way, I have often 
cut some fairly good shoots one year 
after the owing of the seed. In fact 
I once gr w 50,000 plants in this way 
and sold the next spring enough as- 
paragus to pay for the planting. 

Repeat the fertilizing every sum- 
mer and you will get big shoots the 
second ::ason and thereafter. Four 
years ag», when I took possession of 
my present garden, I made an experi- 
ment. I sowed some rows in aspar- 
agus and cultivated it as usual during 
the summer. The next spring I dug 
enough roots to plant another bed 
with the one-year roots, and left the 
original rows as usual. Up to the 
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ADEQUATE RURAL CREDIT MACHINERY 
NEEDED 


HE interest rate paid by the American farmer is considerably higher than 

that paid by our industrial corporations, railroads, or municipalities. Yet, I 
think, it will be admitted that the security offered by the farmer in his farm 
lands is quite as sound as that offered by industrial corporations. 
will not the investor furnish the farmer with money at as advantageous rates as 
he is willing to supply it to the industrial corporations? Obviously, the advan- 
tage enjoyed by the industrial corporation lies in the financial machinery at its 
command, which permits it to place its offer before the investor in a more at- 
tractive and more readily negotiable form. 
and, lacking it, he suffers unreasonably. This is not theory. 

Through all the changing conditions of a century the soundness and practi- 
cability of such financial machinery, based upon the peculiar credit needs of 
the agriculturist, has been tried out, and so successful has been its operation 
that in Germany, in times of financial stress, money has been taken out of the 
commercial field and placed in the keeping of that Empire’s agricultural codp- 
erative banks for safety. The value of this assistance to the farmer receives 
unquestionable testimonial in the growth of the system in the countries of 
More specifically this advantage may be seen in the fact that through 
this machinery the German farmer has received money, at times, at rates lower 
current in commercial loans.—Ex-President Wm. H. Taft. 


Why, then, 


The farmer lacks this machinery, 








Setting Cabbage Plants 
NOTICE that you advise listing or 
bedding for fall-set cabbage plants 

and then to open the beds. What is 
the best implement for bursting the 
beds? If there is much stable ma- 
nure in the furrows, will it not make 
it bad in setting the plants?” 

The idea is to allow filling the fur- 
rows with manure, and the bedding 
well above it and opening furrows in 
the beds above this manure, so that 
the plants will have the protection 
of the open furrow, and can be set 
deep enough to cover the stems, the 
tender part. Then when the soil is 
leveled in the spring the plants will 
come properly on the surface. It is 
important to set deep enough to cov- 
er the stems, and if the open furrows 
were on the surface the manure 
would certainly be in the way. I 
want the protection of the furrows 
and the manure deep enough down 
not to be interfered with in opening 
a furrow with a shovel plow, which 
is the best thing to use. 





More About Asparagus Growing 


I HAVE long since found that there 
is not only no need for transplant- 
ing asparagus roots, but that I can 
get the crop sooner and better by 
sowing the seed where the crop is to 
remain permanently. The undisturbed 
roots make a stronger growth and are 
stronger for several years than those 
transplanted, and the growing of the 
crop directly from seed is far cheaper 
than buying roots. 

To grow asparagus I run out and 


present time the roots left undisturb- 
ed have made larger and better ase 
paragus than the transplanted roots, 
and cuttings were gotten a full year 
sooner than from the transplanted 
roots. And the transplanted roots 
have been more heavily manured, too, 
than the untransplanted ones. 





New Variety of Horseradish 


I WOULD add to what Mr. Stuckey 
has so well written in regard to 
this crop, that the new German varie- 
ty, Maliner Kren, is a great improve- 
ment on the older varieties. I plant 
the sets between my early cabbage, 
and when the cabbage is cut out the 
horseradish has the ground the re- 
mainder of the season. But never let 
it remain more than one season. Take 
up the roots and trim off the sets and 
bury them in bunches for the winter 
to plant in spring, and use or sell the 
main roots. 





Peonies 


NUMBER of correspondents have 

asked about growing peonies in 
the South. The peony, like the 
rhubarb, is a cool climate plant, and 
even here in southeastern Maryland 
we cannot get the gorgeous bloom 
that I have seen in Pennsylvania and 
New York. I found in Raleigh that 
by treating the roots the same way I 
treat rhubarb, by mulching the bed 
heavily with stable manure in the 
fall, and keeping a heavy mulch on 
the soil on summer, I could get a 
fairly good bloom in spring, and in 
the South, if the soil is very deeply 
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broken and filled with manure to gét 
a strong growth and the manure 
mulch is maintained, one may get 
some godd flowers, though not the 
great mass of bloom that the North- 
ern growers can get. 





Take Time by the Forelock 


M® FRENCH says that 75 per cent 
of the farmers are usually be- 
hindhand with their work. I have 
been impressed with this fact the 
present fall. Dozens have written to 
me saying that they want to sow 
some wheat, and want to know how 
to prepare the land for the crop at a 
time when it should. have been pre- 
pared a month or more; for, while 
late sowing may do, early preparation 
and settling and fining of the soil is 
essential to good wheat crops. Others 
write that they want to plant onions 
for market when mine had been up 
and growing a month and the seeds- 
men sold out of the sets. Procrasti- 
nation is said to be the thief of time, 
and procrastination in preparing in 
time for crops is one of the most 
common causes of small crops. 





Sowing Oats and Vetch 


ROM eastern North Carolina: 

“Will it be profitable to sow hairy 
vetch with oats as late as Novem- 
ber 20? What kind of oats will be 
best for sowing then?” 

I do not think you will have much 
success with either’ oats or vetch 
sown as late af November 20. In 
your section the best time to sow 
either is in September. Better sow 
oats in February than November 20, 
for sown so late they will not get 
strong enough to winter well, and 
vetch sown so laté will not do as well 
as if sown earlier, though it might 
possibly survive, being very hardy. 
Putting off sowing crops till the best 
season for them is past is poor 
farming. 





Sign Your Letters 


I HOPE all our correspondents will 
notice what Dr. Butler says about 
signing letters. I reply by mail to 
every letter I receive if a stamp is 
inclosed, but cannot, of course, reply 
if no name is signed. Then, too, 
please give your true postoffice ad- 
dress, for I frequently have letters 
returned marked “unknown.” Re- 
cently I had a letter from a writer 
who put “Daniel’s Island, S. C.,” at 
the head of his page, and I addressed 
a reply to Daniel’s Island, S. C., and 
it came back, marked ‘No such office.” 
Sign your name and give correct ad- 
dress, and then go to the office and 
get your reply. 





Growing Rhubarb 


ROM Virginia Southward it is a 

dificult matter to grow rhubarb 
on high dry soil. Even in central 
Virginia I found it best to grow it on 
rich bottom land and to mulch it 
heavily in summer with stable ma- 
nure to keep the soil cool and to re- 
tain the moisture. In upland North 
Carolina I found that strong roots 
would give me one good crop and 
then the roots would inevitably 
dwindle and die out, so that the only 
way to get the rhubarb was to buy 
roots every fall. Where I now live 
rhubarb grows magnificently in a dry 
sandy soil heavily mulched with 
manure, 





Planting Trees 


ROM South Carolina: “I am about 

to set an orchard in the sandhill 
section, where the top soil is three 
to six inches and yellow clay below. 
Will it pay me to blast the holes for 
the trees in such soil?” 

No, it certainly will not pay. In 
the sandhill section you need to re- 
tain moisture and prevent the leach- 
ing away of plant food. Hence a 
hard subsoil will be best. But in 
planting the trees put the sandy sur- 
face in the bottom, and finish the top 
with clay, and then manure on the 
surface and never put any manure 
in direct contact with the tree roots. 





Saturday, 
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Orchard Ideas for Southern Farmers 


TREE-PLANTING TIME IS HERE, AND THE WISE FARMER WILL STUDY METHODS OF ORCHARD MANAGEMENT 











FERTILIZING THE ORCHARD 





How Cover Crops are Valuable— 
Functions of Phosphoric Acid and 
Potash—How to Proportion Fertil- 
izer Mixtures 


T IS not necessary to use manure 

in the orchard. The better prac- 
tice is to grow cover crops and work 
them under each spring. This keeps 
up the humus content, and if legumes 
are grown supplies the necessary and 
valuable nitrogen or ammonia. There 
is danger of causing too much wood 
growth in the peach orchard. A le- 
gume crop plowed under every year 
on many soils would be a bad policy. 
The porous sandy soils are less liable 
to show ill effects than heavier loams 
and clays. During the first year of 
the tree’s life, vetch, sown the last of 
August or early in September, pre- 
vents the leaching out of plant foods 
by rains. Moisture going into the 
vetch causes the trees to ripen their 
wood and become dormant. During 
the wet weather of spring the vetch 
helps to dry out the soil, and all the 
while stores up ammonia from the 
air. 

After the first three or four years, 
rye makes a better cover crop on 
most soils. Soon fruit will be want- 
ed, and at this age vetch may cause 
too much growth of wood. These 
cover crops should be plowed under, 
plowing shallow, not more than five 
inches. With the older trees, a light 
disking, going some three inches 
deep, is better than plowing. 

The same general plan may 
lowed with apples where the land is 
not hilly enough to wash _ badly. 
Vetch sown every third year, or ev- 
ery other year on sands, will do no 
harm if continued while the trees 
last. One need not give up the plow 
in an apple orchard, but plow four to 
five inches deep at any time. Adding 
humus, and working the soil, makes 
healthy, long-lived, fruitful trees. 

Ground limestone applied two tons 
to the acre every four years, or fresh 
lime, one ton every four years, is 
necessary to keep the soil sweet. 
Peaches especially like some lime. If 
no other fertilizing is done, the cover 
crop and lime should by all means be 
used, 

If the cover crops do well, a special 
commercial fertilizer is hardly need- 
ed. Phosphoric acid hastens the rip- 
ening of fruit, and potash helps the 
quality. For most soils, a mixture of 
1,000 pounds acid phosphate and 400 
pounds of muriate or sulphate of pot- 
ash can be used with profit. It should 
be applied at the rate of 500 pounds 
per acre while the trees are young. 
When bearing heavily, the applica- 
tion may be increased to 1,000 pounds 
per acre. If the cover crops fail, 600 
pounds of cottonseed meal may well 
be added. It is very good practice to 
apply these fertilizers in the late 
summer, or just before sowing the 
cover crops. The vetch, rye, cow- 
peas, or whatever is sown, will hold 
the fertilizers in their own stems and 
leaves till the next spring, and return 
them to the trees in the best possible 
shape, 

Apples are usually on heavier soils 
than the peach, and the commercial 
fertilizer applications may be cut in 
half. Broadcasting is the proper 
method of applying. The feeding 
roots of trees are farther from the 
trunk than the branches reach. To 
apply fertilizer in a gmall circle, say 
three feet around the base of a peach 
tree, is useless. It is cemmonly done, 
but a large part of the plant food is 
lost and the tree goes Without. 

Proper fertilizing means more and 
better fruit, healthier and longer 
lived trees, and more profits. From 
farm crops one expects returns the 
Same season. In the orchard, with 
plenty of organic matter turned un- 
der each year, the returns are spread 


be fol- 





out over’a series of years and the soil 
becomes a storehouse of food. With 
green crops on the land all winter, an 
excess of plant food is held and re- 
turned the following spring in the 
very best form for the use of the 
trees. R. E. BLACKBURN, 
Georgia Agricultural College. 


PECANS FOR THE SOUTHERN 
FARMER 


A Great Nut Tree that Should Be on 
Every Southern Farm — Varieties 
and Planting 


N INDUSTRY that would prove 

profitable, yet one that is not very 
highly developed in the Southern 
states, is the growing of pecans. The 
nuts always sell for a good price and 
there is littke danger of there being 
an over supply for many years to 
come, because the population is in- 
creasing rapidly in the South. The 
South also is practically the only sec- 
tion of the United States where pecan 
growing can be made profitable. In 
its wild state, the pecan was found 








are, | think, the chief drawbacks to 


the planting of pecan trees. The 
farmer should remember, however, 


that when he once gets a good grove 
of pecan trees that he has something 
of which his grandchildren will be 
proud after he has long passed away. 

Pecan trees make excellent shade 
trees also, and there are few homes 
where there isn’t space for two or 
three trees. They could also take the 
place of many of the trees now found 


growing along the streets in the 
towns and cities of the Squth. I am 
told that in some of the foreign 


countries, Germany in particular, nut 
and fruit trees are planted along the 
highways where they are free for all. 

There are a number of varieties 
that have proved a sticcess in many 
of the Southern states, among which 
may be mentioned such as Stuart, 
Schley, Van Deman, Curtis, Frotscher 
and Russell. Probably the choice 
ones in the above list are Stuart, Cur- 
tis and Frotscher. 

Personally, I should like to see the 
time when all of our Southern farm- 
ers will grow enough pecans to sup- 

















Spraying Peach Trees to Control San Jose Scale 


; it is properly cared for; 
growing in the states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. Within the 
last few years it has, however, been 
planted with more or less success in 
all of the Southern states. The plant- 
ings are only small as a general rule, 
but. they are sufficiently large to 
prove that the industry will be suc- 
cessful if given a chance. 

A few months ago, I was out driv- 
ing with a friend in one of the coun- 
ties of this state, and my attention 
was called to a very large and beau- 
tiful tree which was standing near 
the roadside. At first I supposed it 
to be one of the common hickories, 
but upon closer examination, I found 
that it was a native pecan tree. The 
tree was three or four feet in diain- 
eter at the base and, I think, near 
100 feet in height. I was also told 
that it had borne a crop of nuts every 
year for the past 20 years. If these 
trees will grow to such enormous 
size and produce fruit along a road 
side, what would they do when given 
the care that we generally give our 
up-to-date orchards? 

The pecan thrives best on a deep 
rich soil such as is found in our 
river bottoms, but will grow and pro- 
duce fair crops on almost any type of 
soil that is fairly rich and not boggy. 
In nature, the trees are generally 
found along the streams where the 
land is not too near the water level. 

Growing to such enormous size as 
the trees do, it is necessary to plant 
them 60 to 70 feet apart. This will 
give only about nine to 12 trees per 
acre, but the space between can be 
used for.other crops for several years 
after the trees are set. The distance 
apart and the long time it takes the 
trees to come into profitable bearing 


he home orchard may add wonderfully to the joys and profits of farm life—provided 
i Otherwise it will be a failure, 


ply the family throughout the year, 
and then grow a few extra ones for 
our less fortunate neighbors of the 
North. A basket of nice pecans 
would add a lot to the joy of the 
country fireside these long winter 
nights, and then, according to Wood 
and Merrill (Maine Bulletin No. 54), 
it is the richest in fat of all the nuts. 
The analysis given by the above au- 
thority is as follows :—Water 2.9 per 
cent, protein 10.3 per cent, fat 70.8 per 
cent, carbohydrates 14.3 per cent, and 
ash 1.7 per cent. 
J. S. KNOX, 


Arkansas Experiment Station. 





Spraying to Control San Jose Scale 


HOUSANDS of trees perish each 

year, due to the ravages of this 
sucking insect. It can be easily re- 
cognized because of its dull, grayish 
appearance on the twigs, branches, 
and fruit. The tissue of the limbs 
turns red and the fruit is mottled and 
disfigured. Peach trees will live only 
a year or two after an attack; apples 
and pears are able to withstand the 
effect several years longer. 

The young are born alive, hence a 
contact insecticide is necessary in 
controlling this pest. Lime-sulphur 
is the standard remedy. On the mar- 
ket, one will find a number of sprays 
that are recommended to control this 
insect, but to the beginner I would 
advise the use of the above mention- 
ed spray. It is easily made at home, 
or can be purchased direct from deal- 
ers in spray material. The following 
formula has been used successfully. 
Quicklime (fresh stone lime) 


Sulphur (flowers) 
Water 


20 pounds 
15 pounds 
PTC TE Ie, as 50 gallons 


This spray is a chemical combina- 
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tion, hence the lime and sulphur must 
be cooked. Either fire or steam may 
be used. Slake lime in a kettle con- 
taining 10 to 15 gallons of water, add 
sulphur and boil from 45 minutes to 
an hour. Make up to 50 gallons, and 
strain through a fine sieve into the 
spray pump. 

For a small orchard, secure a barrel 
pump, one that is equipped with brass 
working parts and two leads of 15 to 
20 feet hose.. A vermorel nozzie is 
recommended, because it will throw a 
conical shaped, fine mist. Such an 
outfit can be secured for $20 to $30. 
Wheres a number of farmers have 
only a few trees each, they might co< 
Operate and purchase a pump togeths 
er and alternate in the use of it. 

To save time and waste of spray 
material, prune the trees before 
spraying. Remove all dead and des 
caying branches, and those that ar@ 
badly infested with the scale. Clear 
the orchard and burn all rubbish. Ap= 
ply spray on a clear, bright day when 
the air is cool and still. Thorough 
spraying is necessary to insure sucs 
cess. Exercise care to cover the ens 
tire tree, trunk, branches, and twigs, 
If the trees are badly infested, two 
applications will be necessary, one in 
early winter and the second just be 
fore growth begins in spring. If only 
one is to be given, choose the latter} 
date for its application. 

C. J. HAYDEN, 

Agricultural College, Miss. 


Avoid Seedling Peach Trees 


AST fall and winter while inspects 

ing orchards in this state I found 

in several localities that people had 

just planted numbers of peach seed= 
lings. 

Upon inquiring, I found that nurs 
serymen or their representatives had 
been canvassing these _ territories 
selling peach seedlings, and repres 
senting them to be “Japan seed 
lings.” I was at one place when one 
of these deliveries was being made, 
and sincerely believe that at least 
three-fourths of the peach trees were 
seedlings labelled, “Japan seedlings.” 
These were sold at from $3 to $6 per 
dozen, or the same that you can buy 
good budded varieties for. I advise 
anyone against such schemes as this. 

These were evidently just such 
seedlings as the nurserymen use to 
bud the different varieties into. Even 
if these seedlings were grown from 
seed that were gathered from trees 
that bore good fruit (and this I 
doubt), you cannot depend upon the 
fruit being true te the parent peach, 
due to cross-pollinating with other 
varieties. S. C. CLAPP, 

Orchard and Nursery Inspector, | 

Department of Agriculture,’ 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Moving a Grape Vine 

ROM North Carolina: “T have on 

my place a fine grape vine’ which 
bears abundantly of fine fruit. It is 
about 15 years old. I am building and 
rearranging my outbuildings, and this 
vine is right where I wish to build a 
barn. Will it be safe to top and move 
the vine, and just move the trunk, 
and what time is best to do this?” 

If the vine is well headed back and 
moved now with as large a mass of 
soil as possible it may do well. Iam 
about to move a Concord vine that 
is not as old as yours. I will head it 
back to a mere stump with a few 
young eyes, and think it can be.done 
safely. But grapes come into bearing 
so soon that as a rule it is about as 
well to plant a young vine from the 
nursery. But my vine is but four 
years old, and will move more easily 
than one 15 years old. Better save 
some cuttings of the one-year wood 
about three buds long, and bury them 
upside down this winter, and set them 
in the spring in a row full length to 
root, and. in the fall, you will have 
plenty of new vines of the same sort 
if the old one fails. 








W. F. M. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for @ 
new subscriber, 
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My book tells how boys have barrels of fun building big stcet 
models with the Erector. Battleships, torpedo boats, aero: 
nes, clevators, bridges and 390 other models. | Many of 
these you can run with the ra Flectric Motor dfree iu all 
sets ores $3.00.) IT’S GREAT 
I Fd ~s ine beep girders with 
turned-o Vv 
edges so you 
4 Ce) could > 
build big - 
The Toy with Girders Mhe — moricls. 
Structural Stee! You can & 
build quickly . and easily. Frector traius 
boys’ mechanical skill. A splendid pres- 
eat. At toy dealers, or direct if you- 
javen't n toy dealer in ‘our 
town. Fight sizes,$1 to $25. 
Write now for my brigntly 
colored book full of pictures 
und my interesting hoys’ 9 
4 maguzine FREER. 























A Fa FARMER’S GaRDEN 
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his wife to plan her table in ‘oe times. Saves 
~ end worry, saves buying so much meat. gives 












Ag eee ar tothe help. A good garden will be 
ost impossible in ~~ busy life without proper 


They ¢ cost little amd save much hard work. 
WHEEL HOES 


IRON A AND DRILLS 


11 sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc., better than you 
with old-fashioned tools and ten times quicker. 

7 A woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer 
and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 


12. One combined tool will do all of the 
work. Ask your dealer to show them and 

write us fot booklet, ‘'Gardening With 

Modern Fools’' free 

BATEMAN 
<\ M’F’G CO. 

BOX 18082 
Greniorh, N J. 




















You can do it with an engine as light and 
compact as one of these. 


Heer Hopper Cooled E 


der Oppose 
The practically perfect balance reduces weight 
and by eliminating lost motion, cuts down wear an 
tear * td oe itself as well as on the machine 


bein; 
Es aving “it. makes in fetery 4 on saved on your 
work will pay for it in a short time 
Write for catalog. 
\ THE HEER ENGINE CO., 
1412 S Street, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN 
(rence POST 


by American Stee! & Wire Compa 
High-class steel, heavily coated with zinc, 4 
enough to hold up any wire fence and furnish all nec- 
essary resistance. End and corner posts so strong 
that they will ntain any wire fence made. 
Cheaper than Wood and More Durable 
Adapted to all conditions and absolutely satisfac 
tory, no matter how heavy the fence nor how hard the 
om gle after the fence is erected. Give better service 
post, and you get the —— of avery pas 

‘01 


, rot and decay from the start. Vv 
service since 1898, in every een of the United 
States, and the oldest posts now as food as when set, 
Adapted toailfences. Increasesthe life feof a fence. 
A wire fence on wooden posts islike building a brick 

on a wood foundation. For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Big picture catalog FREE. 
American Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago, New York 

41052 


Cents Per Rod 


Double 
Low 








Save money by using a Vim 1% H. 
churning, washing, 
fly; no complicate: 


P. Farm Motor for 
jumping, etc. amen operate eas- 
parts; water cooled; automatic, 
positive lubrication; Sean tae be: Weighs only 
7% lbs. Gomes ready to run; fully guaranteed. Get cat- 
alog an@ special agency offer. 


THE V MOTOR CO., 991 “Water St., Sandusky, Ohlo 





9% CORDS IN 10 HOURS 





AN. nm by sworn witnesses. It’s KING OF 
THE weoes. SAVES MONEY and BACKACHE, SPRING 
PRESSURE and GUIDE, on end of saw, a BIG 1915 
(MPROVEME: Send for free catalog 063 showing 
LATEST IMPROVEE ENTS. First order gets agency, 


Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ul, 





OREGON STATE PUBLICATIONS FREE 


en! Almanac and other official books published 
te Immigration Commission, tellin ig of re: 
) 


pe io one mage oy opportunities for the mai 
questions—they will have pains 


have nothi to sell. . Addr 
Reset 68 onze Wee have seated Cle, Posting. Orsaee 

























FURROW SLICES 








NOTES FROM SUNNY HOME FARM 





Don’t Forget That Feed Is as Impor- 
tant as Breed—Wheat Land Should 
Be Well Prepared—Time to Lay 
Tile Drains 


T IS way long toward the middle of 

November as this is written, a time 
when the ordinary pasture fields east 
and south of the mountains are 
brown and bare; 
and yet in travel- 
ing over much 
country within 
the past few days 
I have seen the 
most of the 
spring-raised colts 
and calves out 
grubbing on these 
bare fields, getting 
little and that lit- 


MR. FRENCH 
tle of not much value for bone and 
muscle building. 

. * 


* 


My son has been feeding his young 
stuff for more than a month, giving 
two feeds per day of the best hay 
available, and light feeds of grain 
also. The first year’s feeding deter- 
mines very largely what the develop- 
ment of the young animal is to be. 
We are using considerable money in 
the South for the purchase of larger 
sires for use in our herds, and it 
should be remembered always that 
better feed goes hand in hand with 
better breed, and the rule, as I have 
stated, applies especially to the early 
life of animals. 

* x O* 

Another thing I have seen much of 
during the past few days is much 
land being freshly broken with the 
plow and sown in wheat with little 
attempt at preparing a good seed 
bed. With very rich land, a mild 
winter, and much rain such prepara- 
tion of soil so late in the season may 
make for a fair crop of wheat; but 
the chances are rather against a good 
crop under the best weather and soil 
conditions, and those who harvest 
even a fair crop from the ordinary 
Piedmont soils that are so badly pre- 
pared so late in the seeding season, 
may justly conclude, I think, that 
Providence is keeping them especial- 
ly in mind. My purpose in writing 
of this matter of late seeding at this 
time is to call attention to the fact 
that early seeding of most crops un- 
der ordinary weather conditions is 
conducive to best yields; that the or- 
dinary crop of wheat produced in the 
Piedmont country is produced at an 
actual loss; that now is the time to 
make arrangement on Piedmont clay 
soils for a paying wheat crop in 1916, 
by plowing the land very deeply, cut- 
ting narrow furrows, leaving the land 
rough, to be acted upon by the win- 
ter rains and frosts; then by May 1 
have a first-class seed bed prepared 
by use of the disk harrow and drill 
the land in soy beans, in rows spread 
two feet apart; these to be cultivated 
two or three times during the sum- 
mer and harvested for hay during 
September, 1915, and the stubble pre- 
pared at once, with the disk, and 
wheat drilled before October 25. We 
fertilize both the soy beans and 
wheat with 300 to 350 pounds per 
acre of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
Our soil seems to be liberally sup- 
plied already with potash, and the 
legume crops, grown constantly on 
the land, supply needéd nitrogen. 

* * * 


It may be too early yet to speak of 
it again, but I think not. My judg- 
ment. based on experience, is that 
underdrainage work cannot be urged 
upon our people too early or too of- 
ten. And really this is the very time 
to plan for, and start to execute, this 
very much needed work on thous- 
ands of farms, all over our territory. 
Don’t wait until you know all about 
underdrainage before starting to do 
some. of it, else the chances are you 
will never make a start; and you may 





work acres and acres of land for 20 


years or more, producing only one- 
half. to three-fourths the crop, all 
these years that you might have se- 
cured had you jumped right into it 
during the winter of 1914 and 1915 
and done the drainage needed in the 
best manner known to you. There is 
a lot more profit in doing things than 
there is in everlastingly “figuring” on 
doing them, And underdrainage is a 
most simple matter for most farmers 
living in the gently rolling country. 
It is, first, a good outlet, as deep as 
the bottom of the drainage ditch is 
to be; a fall—not less generally than 
two inches in each hundred feet of 
ditch—sufficient to carry the water 
to the outlet; then the bottom of the 
ditch properly graded, so that the 
water will run the entire length of 
the ditch at the same depth; and last, 
place the drainage material carefully, 
and pack on it the heaviest of the 
soil taken from the ditch. Where 
the outlet is into a flowing stream it 
is well to build a rock or stiff sod 
wall above the outlet to keep the 
drainage material from washing out 
at the end of the drain. 
A. L. FRENCH. 


—. 


Says Trust Methods Prevail in Buying 
Cotton and Cotton Seed 


HE Abbeville (S. C.) Press and 

Banner has a remarkable edito- 
rial in a recent issue, alleging that 
upper South Carolina is divided up 
into zones by cotton mills and cot- 
tonseed oil mills, and that there is 
virtually no competition among buy- 
ers. In part Editor Bradley says: 


“Why could not the cotton 
mills and cotton oil mills lend 
a helping hand by sharing their 
profits with the producer, even in 
ever so small a degree? They 
could give a premium on the mar- 
ket price for raw products in- 
stead of becoming parties to 
agreements that keep competi- 
tion out of their territory. 

“For instance, if the cotton 
mill at this place sees fit to buy 
cotton away from home, it must 
send outside the zone of its 
agreement to get the cotton, and 
the same thing is true of cotton 
seed. This county is parcelled 
out to the various cotton mills, 
most of it belonging to the Abbe- 
ville Cotton Mill. Due West and 
Donalds, in this county, belong to 
Pelzer, or did, and no other mill 
will send its buyers into those 
towns, as the buyers from this 
town for the mill will not under- 
take to buy either in Due West 
or Donalds. Of course, export 
buyers or buyers for private ac- 
counts are not governed by this 
combination. 

“If it is not a fact that the en- 
tire upper part of South Carolina 
is parcelled out to certain cotton 
mills, in which fields two mills 
will not compete, we would be 
glad for some one well enough in- 
formed to speak, to deny the fact. 
The same is true of the seed busi- 
ness, though in this there is little 
competition because of the great 
monopoly by the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Company.” 








The More Diversification, the More 
Bank Deposits 


R. C. G. Craddock of the Crad- 

dock-Terry Co., Lynchburg, Va., 
makes some good points in a recent 
letter on diversified agriculture. He 
says: 

“When they raised nothing but 
corn in Kansas, practically every 
farm in the state was mortgaged, and 
when there was a failure in the corn 
crop the farmers of Kansas were an 
object of charity, but as they com- 
menced to diversify their crops some 
ten years ago, Kansas is now one of 
the richest states in the union. Farm 
lands have advanced over 100 per 
cent, the farmers have money in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


bank, and a large percentage of 
them own automobiles and live in 
beautiful homes with all the modern 
conveniences. 

“If you will go into any section of 
the country in the world where the 
people are dependent upon one crop 
and where the farmers neglect all 
other crops, and are therefore, forced 
to buy everything they need, you will 
find that the farmers in this section 
are not prosperous. The farmers in 
this section of Virginia made this 
mistake by raising nothing but to- 
bacco year after year, but in recent 
years they have. diversified their 
crops more, and consequently, they 
are better off than they were a few 
years ago. They have more money 
in bank, their farms are in better 
shape, and farm lands are selling 
very much higher than they did a few 
years ago.” 





Favors Cutting Out Fertilizer Next 
Year 


HEY say the world needs but 10,- 

000,000 bales of this year’s cotton 
crop. Well, that being so, iet us farm- 
ers say, “You can have two-thirds of 
our crop for12% cents. (I would have 
said 15 cents but for the war; so we 
will say, 1214 cents.) We farmers and 
friends who bought in cotton should 
say, “We will take care of one-third 
of our crop for this year and next 
year we will cut our cotton acreage 
one-half and not use a pound of fer- 
tilizer for cotton. By so doing, we 
will not make over 5,000,000 bales 
next year and we will let you have 
that at 15 cents.” 
“But some say, “What are we going 
to do? We can’t make a bale to the 
acre without fertilizer.” I know you 
can’t on most land but you make 500 
pounds seed cotton, sell it for $25 and 
put $10 on this year’s debt and $15 
on your family, lie down at night and 
go to sleep because you feel that you 
have corn in the crib, hay in the barn, 
meal in the barrel, and oil in cruse, 
and shoes for little Nellie’s feet. 

Isn’t it better than 1,500 pounds 
seed cotton at two cents, no corn, no 
hay, meal or oil but a big guano bill 
in your pocket? And when Jane says 
to you some cold night after supper, 
“Papa, it is mighty cold tonight and 
Nellie hasn’t got any shoes; her little 
feet will be cold in the morning”; 
then you go to bed burdened with a 
father’s love and sense of your duty 
—‘But the guano man must be paid 
and cotton is so low, I can’t.” So you 
roll and turn and trouble, but too late. 

Brother, let us cut out so much of 
this fertilizer, for it has cost the 
farmers of.this country more than 
war or administrations combined. 
Let us all do as I have been able to 
do through the Lord’s help so far. I 
have never bought a barrel of corn 
nor a ton of hay and but one barrel 
of pork—the year the choiera killed 
my hogs. I always figure for home 
first then for the other man. 

So let us get to work and bring 
about a change in these hard times. 

JAS. L. TAYLOR, 
Bachelor, N. C. 





Editorial Comment: Most of Friend 
Taylor’s advice is good, and we agree 
with him that millions have been 
wasted through unwise use of fertil- 
izer. But that is no reason for cut- 
ting out all fertilizer. Let us simply 
cut out all except that which will pay 
a profit. 





I have just read Dr. Poe’s editorial, 


“Make Yourself a Neighborhood 
Leader,” for the third time, and have 


laid the paper away with the wish 
that the article might be read aloud 
at the next meeting of every organ- 
ization of farfmer folk in the South— 
read by some one who feels the force 
of your ideas. Yours for rural bet- 
terment,—Miss. Elizabeth D. Aber- 
nathy, Pulaski, Tenn. 





Farmers in this part of Georgia are begin- 
ning to cut loose from the all-cotton plan. 
There is being more wheat and oats sown in 
this part of the state than ever was known. 
—P, H. Graham, Griffin, Ga. 
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| EXAMPLES OF COMMUNITY COOPERATION| 





A GOOD RECORD OF COOP- 
ERATION 





A Store With Patronage Dividends— 
Farmers. Buy and Use Improved 
Machinery Together —Advantages 
of Plan 


FTER paying unfair prices for our 

supplies and not getting what we 
ought for our eggs, butter, etc., we 
decided to start a store of our own. 
We bought out a grocer located in the 
center of our neighborhood, in order 
to make it convenient for all. The 
following is the plan on which we run 
it. We sell all, members and non- 
members, at the same price. We 
charge for our goods just what other 
merchants do. We keep an accurate 
account of our members’ trade and di- 
vide profits according to patronage. 
We also keep an account of the trade 
of all widows and let them share. in 
the profits like members. We encour- 
age all that can to take “stock. We 
pay 6 per cent interest for hire of 
money. At the end of the first two 
months after setting aside 10 per cent 
of profits for a reserve fund, we had 
a net profit of 12 per cent on every 
dollar traded by our members. 

So you see, brother farmer, if you 
have been spending $500 a year for 
supplies you ought to have a dividend 
of $60 a year. If you have been pro- 
viding fora family 20 years that 
would amount to $1,200, to say noth- 
ing about interest, that some fellow 
has gotten and is out automobile 
driving on, while you and your family 
work hard. 

If we have butter, fruit, or any- 
thing of that kind to sell, we take it 
to the store. The manager finds the 
best market for it. If we have eggs 
to sell, we take them there and get 
just what they net. So you see there 
is no speculation. We also buy our 
fertilizers together in carload lots and 
save a great deal that way. 

Again, most of us are small farmers 


‘and not able to own all kinds of. im- 


proved implements. And if we were 
able, it would not pay to invest so 
much in machinery while farming on 
asmall scale like most of us do. 
Therefore we buy our implements and 
machinery together. Some buy hay 
balers, others reapers, etce., and do 
one another’s work, thereby giving us 
all the advantage of improved imple- 
ments without any having much in- 
vested, and enabling us to do our 
work economically. In regard to 
shipping our products, we have no 
railroad transportation near, and have 
to ship by boat. We suffered loss a 
long time by unfair captains. Since 
we organized we can control it. The 
boat that does our work is owned and 
run by members of our local. We all 
patronize it, enabling them to give us 
a lower freight rate. 

I want to say too that we have the 
advantages of a telephone in our 
neighborhood that we would not have 
had without codperation. We also 
have a nice schoolhouse with three 
rooms in it, employ two good teach- 
ers, and have eight to ten months 
schoola year. That we would not have 
had and could not have had without 
cooperation. 

[eo 


County, N. C 


COOPERATION AND $27 APIECE 


TUNNELL, 
Hyde 








Got These Neighbors a Good Tele- 
phone Line 


FTER a long spell of sickness in 
my family, followed by one in the 
family of one of my tenants, I decid- 
ed I could not afford to be without a 
telephone. For during all my sick- 
ness there was scarcely a day passed 


that we did not have to make a trip 
to town, a distance of eight miles, 
which could have been avoided, had 
we had a telephone. 

At my first opportunity I went to 
see the manager of the Bell system 
here and found that they would give 


us connections with them at the 
rate of 50 cents a month for each sub- 
scriber on a party line. 

Well, I went to work. Had a con- 
tract written specifying that each one 
signing it agreed to pay his pro rata 
share of the expenses of the. line, 
etc.. I then went to see my neigh- 
bors and 11 out of the i4 I visited’ 
signed the contract and agreed to 
meet the following Saturday at a cer- 
tain store in town. 

We had the meeting, electing a pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer, and 
each man paid in $25 except one man 
who had his name taken off the con- 
tract. We ordered the materials, ten 
telephones and fixtures and eleven 
miles of wire. We used the very best 
material. When it arrived we em- 
ployed an expert lineman, who charg- 
ed us about $3 a day, and he with the 
help of two $1 a day men finished the 
line in about five days. 

We then had a final meeting at 
which all the business of the com- 
pany was gone over and settled 
up. When all was complete and three 
months telephone connection paid in 
advance to the Southern Bell Com- 
pany, each man’s share was only $27. 

Since then every man I visited and 
a good many others have wanted to 
join us, but we have enough on this 
line. We get good service and would 


not be without our ’phones, for they | 


save many trips with the old mules 
and many gallons of gasoline for 
those of us who have automobiles. 
CS BURKE, 
Millen, Ga. 





Codperation in Dairying 


HAVE had a good opportunity to 

observe the grand results of codp- 
eration, as my husband was manager 
of a codperative creamery in Den- 
mark for years. 

Some 30 years ago Denmark faced 
a situation similar to that the 
South does+téday. As the Southern 
farmer mainly depends on his cotton 
crop, so did the Danish farmer de- 
pend on his crop of grain; but when 
America began to export corn to Eu- 
rope, little Denmark lost out in the 
competition. The soil was impover- 


ished by the constant growing of | 
grain, and there were no other nat- | 


ural resources for industry. 
In this time of distress the idea of 
codperation—already tried for years 


in Great Britain in the form of codép- | 


erative stores—occurred to some 
clear-sighted men, as their very sal- 
vation. 

As a natural result of the failing 
grain market, the farmers turned to 
dairying, each one making the best 
possible out of his own little busi- 
ness; but when the idea of codpera- 
tion in dairying was agitated among 
the farmers, they began to see that 
unity gives strength, and some of 
them took courage to try. 

In 1882 the first codperative cream- 
ery was opened, and today there are 
nearly 1,200 handling the milk of at 
least 1,000,000 cows. 

Now could not we take up that idea 
of coéperation in dairying? 

In the Northern states it has prov- 
ed a success. More cattle will enrich 
our soil, the production of butter and 
pork will give money all the year 
round. We know there is no risk in 
producing butter and pork, as those 
articles always are in good demand. 

Of course, it takes time to build up 
a dairy business; most of the farmers 
keep only one or two cows, but if 
they knew how profitable it is, they 
would make every effort to increase 
their stock as quickly as possible, and 
work together in building up their 
homes and their economic independ- 
ence, 

MRS. C. 

Thorsby, Ala. 


S. CHRISTENSEN, 





I note that the qther interests are offer- 
ing to take cotton while fertilizer companies 
want to extend notes and help the farmers in 
the hands of money lenders. In view of this 
action by the manufacturers the farmer 
Rollings, In- 


should pledge reduction.—J. W., 
dian Trail, N. C. 
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FARM POWDER ___ 
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FARMERS BOUGHT 
17 MILLION POUNDS 


Gt POND 


RED CROSS 


FARM EXPLOSIVES 
IN ONE YEAR 


WHY? 


‘Because this “NEW FARM HAND” has proved a wonder-worker in in- 
creasing crops, a time and money saver for clearing and draining land, 
solved the moisture and drouth problem, and revolutionized orch- 
arding. Write for Free Farmer’s Handbook No. 177 F. 

We furnish inquirers with name of nearest professional blaster, 
wiiom they. may hire, if they do not wish to do the blasting 


themselves. Experienced blasters not on our list 
skould apply for listing. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Det, 
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Ghe Jeffrey Lime-Pulver 


Grinds Limestone on the Farm 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour 


The day of cheaper lime is here, If you bave tiene rock available you can make fertile fields of land that 
{s now sick and sour. No need to buy burnt lime at hich prices that burns up the humus and wastes the Nitro- $ 
gen in the soil. No need to buy ground limestone and pay for freight and hauling. Get a JEFFREY LIME- $ 
PULVER and, after quarrying the rock,, grind it at a cost.of 50c per ton. Dig-out those rocks.that prevent 
your cultivating your fields and make them enrich your soil—turn the stones into doltasst 

Grow clover, alfalfa and other legumes by giving your soil the lime it needs. | ; 


Saves From $1 to $2.50 Per Ton 
P costs most farmers from $1.50 to $3 per ton to get ground limestone on thelr 
i rm. With a Lime-Pulver you can grind your limestone for 50c and save from 
Site to $2.50 per ton. Ina short time the Lime-Pulver pays for itself. 


Both a Crusher and Pulverizer 


The JEFFREY Lime Pulver is the machine that crushes and pulverizes. 
It takes big rocks 4 inches thick and-11 inches long and reduces them to 
powder. Crinds from 2 to 3 tons per hour. The product can be ground coarse 
) ofr fine. Put it through your spreader without trouble. Crushes rock for road 

work——grinds corn, tobacco = 


| | stems, bone, etc. Mount. AR Q Fy, 


on wheels—as easily Ball-bearing pulverizer—Pulveriz- 
moved as a wagon. Ly es ing hammers of manganese steel. 
Sold on a guarantee of satisfaction 

==>: “ or your money back, Write to- 

@ day for valuable booklet, price 


and full information about 
“a home-grinding of limestone. 


FON The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Ww 702 First Ave. 
vie -1 Columbus, 0. 
: =e TheMachineThats 
, es, Made Lime 
> ii CHEAPLAN 
ii 


Le 





















Made in the famous Jeffrey shops. 


























a Teecch Leading Hammerless 


The Saf 
”” Gun Built! 










Six 
‘ e Quick 
Lia Shots! 
hammerless repeating 


shotgun is a fine-appearing, beautifully-balanced gun, without 
any, objectionable humps or bumps; no holes on top for gas to blow out through or water to get ing 
can’t freeze up with rain, snow or sleet; its solid steel breech (not a shell of wood) permitsa 
thoroughly symmetrical gun without sacrificing strength or safety; it is the safest beocebh leadiean 
chotsun ever built. Six shots in 12 and 16 gauges; five in 20 gauge. 

It is Hammerless with Solid Steel Breech (inside as well as out)—Solid To hep —-S0e Ejection 
-—Matted Barrel (which costs $4.00 extra on other guns)—Press Button Cartri Release—(to 
remove loaded cartridges quickly from magazine without working through action) Double Extrace 
tors—Take-Down Feature—Trigger and Hammer Safetv. Handles rapidly ; guaranteed in shoot. 
ing ability: price standard Grade “An 12-gauge gun, $22.60; 16-or 20-gauge, $24.00. 

Send 3 stamps postage for big catalog describing all 





| 








Warlim repeating shotguns (hammer and hammer- The Marlin Firearms Gi 
less), all Mardin repeating Tifles, etc. Doit now! 


139 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 





When writing to advertisers say: ‘“‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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Put Your Christmas 
Money Into Gifts 
of Real Value: 


An “Eclipse” 
Pumping Engine 
for Father 


How could you please 
him better than to re- 
lieve him of the work 
of pumping water for 
stock and house. The 
engine can also 
be used for 
many other 
purposes. 


~ An “Eclipse” 
Power Washing Machine 
for Mother 


will actually lengthen her life by 
taking hard work from 
her —— Father’s 
» Eclipse Engine 
will run Mother’s 
cp Eclipse Wash- 
ing Machine. 







































These Machines are ready for Christ- 
mas delivery and the prices are 
moderate. Information on request. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Atlanta, Richmond, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans, Louisville, St. Louis 
1007-19¢ 























Will Buy a 


Kalamazoo 


Stove or Range 
—And we'll settle with you for 
- athe difference on 


OU also get full advant- 
age of Low Direct Fac- 
tory Prices. Freight 
prepaid — 30 
me Days’ iFree 
A Trial — whole 
m year’s approval 
(e test. Prompt 
wy shipment. hag 

»” for Catalog No, 398 
4 and special proposi- 
ition tothosewhowant 
accomodation due 
to cotton situation, 


KALAMAZOO STOVE 66. am. 
Kalamazoo 


A Kalamazoo 


raters Direct to You 











TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER 


helps you run the 
x\ farm on rainy days. 
Day in, day out, 
ts on the job to keep 
“you dry and comfortable at 
» yourwork. Patented Reflex 
x Edges stop every drop from 
\, running in where the fronts 
‘ overlap and button. 


$3.00 EVERYWHERE 


Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Pace Apo-t 
A. TOWER CO. 1. 














Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 


to distribute 160 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Pow- 
der among friends. No money required. @. WARD & 
CO., 208 institute, Chicago. 





Advertising has made a new world. It 


has been the greatest civilizing force in the 
world’s history. 





| 


| 








Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











A LIST OF GOOD BOOKS COM- 
PILED BY OURSELVES 





Some Like All History, Others All 
Religious Works, And Others Just 
Novels, But Most of Us Like Va- 
riety 


HIS week we are printing the first 

prize letter in our contest “The 
3est Books I Have Read,” and the 
second and third prize letters will ap- 
pear later. In this connection would 
it not be interesting to have a few 
lists of the most recommended books 
in some of the other articles? Many 
letters there are from people who 
love and know a few books well, oth- 
ers there are who love every good 
book and to whom life is all too 
short to crowd in the many recorded 


revelations of great intellects. Are 
you in one of these classes? Ask 
yourself. 

Mrs. Harvey P. Barrett, of Char- 
lotte, N. C.,. says: “When you have 


read and enjoyed many books it is a 
difficult task to set your affections on 
a few and call them your favorites. 
They are like friends in that it is not 
always the brilliant ones that thrill 
and charm at first meeting that we 


gomery; of poets Shakespeare, Ten- 
nyson, Bryant, Lanier and Poe. 
Among the modern stories are “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” “Freck- 
les,” “The Gambler”. and “V. V’s 


Eyes.” He, too, gives testimony by 
saying: “When the days are long 


and I am tiresome to myself I go 
away to another world at the invita- 
tion of my book friends.” 

Aside from many-of those already 
mentioned, Mrs. B. T. Chafin, of Per- 
ry, Ark., tells of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” 


Florence Holbrook’s “A Hiawatha 
Primer,” Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” 
Thomas Hughes’ “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” John Burrough’s 


“Wake Robin,” Helen Keller’s “Story 
o1 My Life,” Jacob Riis’ “The Making 
of an American,” James Lane Allen’s 


“A Kentucky Cardinal,” Emerson’s 
“Nature,” and of poets, “those verse 
makers of plain people, Burns and 
Whittier.” I wonder if she did not 
forget to include James Whitcomb 
Riley. 


I like to think of each of these pa- 
pers being written with a pause of 
sweet recollection as each book was 
mentioned. It is your’ distinct loss 
that you cannot read each article 





THE WOMAN’S THANKS 





HERE is so much 
thankful for— 


strong men are 


A nation’s progress, or a slow strife’s 
end; 
And though I join my praise with 


theirs today, 
Grave things are these 
comprehend, 

So vast are they; 
And so apart, dear God, I pray thee take 
My thanks for these, Thy little blessings’ 

sake. 


I scarce can 


The little common joys of every day, 
My garden blowing in an April wind, 
A linnet’s greeting and the morning 


fall 
Of happy sunshine through the 
blind, ° 
The poplars tall 

That guard my threshold, and the 
that falls 

Like Sabbath stillness from my 
walls. 


opened 


peace 


humble 


The little simple joys that we forget 





Until we lose them; for the lamp that 
lights 
The pages of the books I love best, 
The hearth’s red welcoming on winter 
nights, 
The kindly jest, 
That moves within its 


circle, and the 


Companionship of those the heart holds 
dear, 


The dear 
take 
Too much for granted sometimes, as a 
chil 
His father’s gifts: 


accustomed joys we lightly 


and, so remember- 
For these my thanks, for 
treasures piled. 
Each simple thing 


these my 


Those wiser may forget, dear Father, 
take 

My thanks for these, Thy little blessings’ 
sake. 

—Theodosia Garrison in Harper's Bazaar. 








love most, but those that after years 
still prove a pleasure and a comfort.” 

“Some of my earliest recollections 
are of the books my mother read to 
me when I was a little child,” says 
Mrs. Theron Bell, of Texas. Mrs. 
Bell's list includes a child’s volume 
of Bible stories, “May’s Own Boy,” 
“Wide, Wide World,” and “A Little 
Woman.” Then Louisa  Alcott’s 
books, “Black Beauty,” “Sara Crewe,” 
“Cinderella,” “Little Red Riding 


Hood,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “Arabian 


Nights,” Lamb’s “Tales of Shake- 
speare,” and a history of our own 


country. For later reading she gives 
“Stoddard’s Lectures,” Lord Lytton’s 
“Rienzi” and““Last Days of Pompeii,” 
George Eliot, Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter,” Ridpath’s “History of the 
World,” Musick’s “Real America in 
Romance,” and Mulbach’s Histories. 
Her only poet is Shakespeare. Of 


| modern writers and stories are Kip- 





ling, Dr. Weir Mitchell, James Lane 
Allen, Jack London, Winston Church- 
ill, Charles Sheldon, Ralph Connor, 
“The Garden of Allah,” “The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine,” “Queed,” “The 
Virginian,” and last but not least, 
comes George Ade’s mirth-provoking 
“The Stim Princess.” Mrs. Bell says, 
“These are some of the truest friends 
I have, ever ready to give of them- 
selves, always the same in adversity 
or prosperity.” 

J. S. Clarke, of Ansonville, N. C., 
places the Bible first also, then Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” Dick- 
ens, Scott, Blackmore’s “Lorna 
Doone,” James Fennimore \Cooper’s 
“Leather Stockings,” George Eliot’s 
“Mill on. the Floss” and “Adam 
Bede.” Dumas’ “Black Tulip,” and 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair.” Of his- 
tories he likes Macaulay and Mont- 





with me. A few others that seem to 
be generally loved by a surprisingly 


large number of us are London’s 
“John Barleycorn,” Mary Mapes 
Dodge’s “Hans Brinkler,”’ Maeter- 
linck’s “Blue Bird,” biographies of 
Lincoln, Lee, Washington, Frances 


Willard and Queen Victoria. 

Several tell 
over much of 
Green, Gibbon, 


of reactions from an 
history with Abbott, 

Macaulay, etc., into 
the other extreme of imaginative 
writers, Haggard, Ouida, and Corelli, 
and then on to the satisfying works 
of Scott and Dickens. 

Strange as it may seem, few 
mention “Pilgrim’s Progress,” or 
tales of farm life or the poets, Long- 
fellow, James Whitcomb 
O. Henry’s stories, “Ben 
Vadis,” “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
and the Southern tale, “The Bishop 
of Cotton Town,” by John T. Moore, 
or the humor of Mark Twain, George 
Ade, Bill Nye, and Irvin Cobb. Even 
“Mary Carey” and “Miss Minerva 
and William Green Hill” seem to be 
neglected, as are also Kate Douglas 
Wiggins’ “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” the Peppers, “poor in every- 
thing but optimism” and last but not 


very 


Riley, or 


Hur,” “Quo 


least, the dictionary and encyclope- 
dia. 

Such a wealth of good things to 
read as these are. 

Melvin Holt, of Lockesburg, Ark., 
shows a delightful knowledge of and 


sympathy with many 
says what every one 
a library can say, “I own only a few 
books, most all having been borrow- 
ed or rented” and adds, “If we judge 
a man by the company he keeps why 
not judge him by the class of. books 
he likes to read?” 


books and yet 
within reach of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - 


THE BEST BOOKS I HAVE READ 
AND WHY I LIKE THEM 


(First Prize Letter) 


WAS born and reared in the coun- 

try where neighbors were few. 
Now I am a farmer’s wife, and ever 
since I have been old enough to spell 
through the jingles of Mother 
Goose, next to my family, books have 
been my best beloved. So I have not 


missed having more real friends 
when I have counted my imaginary 


ones by the hundreds. 


My life may have seemed narrow 
and constricted, and I could seldom 
spare the time..or the money for 
travel, yet I feel that I have been all 
over the world. When a child I wan- 
dered up and down the banks of the 
Rhine with the children of Grimm 
and Andersen; I tramped the streets 
of London’ with David Copperfield 
and Oliver Twist; roamed through 
France with Victor Hugo and Dumas. 
I have climbed the cliffs and crags of 


Scotland with Sir Walter Scott; visi- 
ted the art, galleries of Greece and 


Italy with Stoddard, journeyed 
through the mystic East with Wal- 
lace and Ebers, penetrated 
Africa with Stanley, wandered on 
into the frozen north with Jack Lon- 
don and Peary. 


Yes, I have sat here on my little 
rose-wreathed porch, closed in from 
the world by a dark rim of trees, and 
not only visited every nation of the 
earth, but have wandered through 
the centuries, from the dawn of his- 
tory in Egypt, through the pastoral 
ages of Moses and the Prophets, the 
coming of the Savior, the discovery 
of America, and on down to our own 
wonderful time. 


Being a lover of all good books it is 
hard to choose the ones I like best. 
As I try to discriminate, my favorites 
rush upon me and overwhelm me 
with their number; but I believe—in- 
stinctively, unreasoningly, for it is a 
simple little story—that Louise M. 
Alcott’s “Little Women,” means the 
most to me. It is so wonderfully hu- 
man, that it creeps right into the 
heart, and lies there warm and vivid, 
when wiser, deeper books have faded 
into the limbo of forgetfulness. 


Then there are the incomparable 
tragedies and romances of Shake- 
speare. Many young people fight shy 


of these, having been told that they 
were dry and deep. But if they had 
when very young, made the acquaint- 
ance of Romeo and Juliet, Desde- 
mona, Coriolanus, and all that charm- 
ing band, through Charles Lamb’s 
Tales of Shakespeare, they would ea- 
gerly turn to the plays when a little 
older, finding not only a feast of gay 
adventure, merry comedy, airy ro- 
mance and deepest tragedy, but what 
a “well of English, pure and undefil- 
ed.” Nowhere, except in the Bible, 
do we find such profound thought 
told so simply and so clearly. 

Then there is Charles Dickens; I 
love everything he ever wrote. But 
especially David Copperfield, because 
every chapter is a passage from life; 
Little Dorrit, because of its lessons 
of pure unselfish love, and Pickwick 
Papers, because it is one big laugh 
from cover to cover. 

Then there is George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner, a little gem of literature; 
and Irving’s Sketch Book—everybody 
ought to know Ichabod Crane and 
Rip Van Winkle. 

Of the modern books I like Harold 
Bell Wright’s because they are sweet 
and simple; Edith Wharton’s because 
of their keen character drawing and 
artistic finish; John Fox, Jr’s., the 
best of whose books is running in our 
paper, because they are pure and 
wholesome; Mary Wilkins Freentan’s 
—but my list will grow too long. 

Even at that risk I cannot close 
without tribute to a little master- 
piece, that by its exquisite lesson of 
sorrow and frailty, has done more to 
fill my heart with a dread of sin, with 
a pitying understanding of the weak- 
nesses of others, with a profound 
reverence for God’s mysteries of 
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trom the city. 
heart to go to the city to work. 


are hearing it now. 


working women. 


had visions! 
Heart Hunger are your companions. 


reaching the goal. 


your friends. 


the “ good time” behind. 


A WOMAN’S MESSAGE TO GIRLS: STAY AWAY 
FROM THE CITY 


F I could bring only one message, it would be this: Keep your girls away 
It is a queer psychology, that great yearning in a young girl's 


I heard the call, just as so many thousands of other girls have heard it— 


Eleven years 1 have been with and of that great class of wage earners— 
I have seen what I have seen, and out of my heart I beg you 
young girls, give up the foolish day dreams of the glories that are to be found 
in the city. Why, you think it is a great, beautiful, lighted street. 1 know, | 
It is a Valley of Homesickness, and Loneliness and Cold and 
There may be bright lights, but they can 
not pierce the darkness of loneliness you enter. There may be crowds, but 
their voices are lost in the noise and rush of their hurrying feet. There may be 
beautiful homes, byt they are closed to the lonely little wayfarer, who pauses 
outside their gates—always outside their gates, child. There may be beautiful 
music, but it is lost in the sobs of homesickness. 
Chance, but oh, it means fight, fight, fight, with only one chance in a million of 


You come to the city to get away from loneliness, you tell me. Oh, my 
little friends, you know. the birds and the trees and the flowers—they are all 
But in the city you know not a soul, not a thing. 
heartbreaking thing in the world to be lonesome in a great crowd of people. 
Keep close to father and mother, to home and friends. 
little fly-by-nights of whom I have spoken, who leave the country in the cool 
dewy evening and wake in the crash and grind of the city; who turn their 
faces toward the city and a “good time” only to find that théy had really le 


Just live your life, making it sweet and pure. Remember that no evil 
thought can enter unless you open the door.. Your life is yours. 
it. Stay in your quiet, peaceful, wholesome home, living in touch with God, 
who is good, delivering justice to‘all men.—From an Address by Miss Nan 
W. Sperry, Assistant State’ Labor Commissioner; Kansas City, Mo. 


There may be the Great 


It is the most 


Remember the many 


Don’t waste 








grace, than. any sermon—Nathaniel 

Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter.” 

MRS. KATHERINE L. ROBBINS, 
Browns, Ala. 





How a Georgia Country Schcol Se- 
cured a Library 


AST fall I decided that we had to 

have a Jibrary for our school, as 
we had so many boys and girls who 
were eager for something to read. So 
at the beginning of this calendar year 
I got a petition and, placing my name 
and the amount of my contribution 
first, started out to secure what I 
could toward getting up funds. My 
success was far ahead of my expecta- 
tions, as practically every man in the 
community made a donation, and 
when I got through we had a total of 
$65. This amount includes $9 that we 
secured through the sale of a gross of 
pencils furnished free by a book con- 
cern, which were sold by our pupils, 
provided we would purchase a certain 
amount of books from them. One of 
the children sold as high as 25 pen- 
cils at from five to ten cents each, 
and really enjoyed it. 

About April 20, I went to Atlanta 
and made a purchase of 80 volumes. I 
had already spent considerable time 
in making a selection from catalogs. 

Since then we have made two other 
purchases and now we have 175 vol- 
umes, and in three months we have 
made over 600 loans. The reason I 
did not purchase the entire amount at 
once was to help keep up the enthus- 
iasm, and it certainly has done this. 

While school was closed I met the 
children once a week, on Friday 
morning from 7 to 9 o’clock, and let 
them return and get other books. We 
have a purchasing and a lending reg- 
ister and a strict ‘account of every- 
thing is kept. One week we let out 
65 volumes. 

I have spent a good deal of time in 
trying to get the very best books at 
the lowest prices, and I feel that I 
have been richly repaid by the inter- 
est manifested by the community at 
large. 

I trust this may be of inspiration to 
many teachers and patrons, too, as 
they can see what a little effort in 
this line can accomplish in a com- 
munity in the country and four miles 
from the nearest town. 

W. H. BOLTON, Jr., 





Griffin, Ga. 





Editorial Comment.—Every school 





should have a library. Many states 
make an appropriation providing the 
community will raise so much. If 
your school hasn’t a library, try to 
get one, and ask your teacher or 
county school superintendent if you 
cannot get some help from a state ap- 
propriation. 





The Award for “Best Books I Have 
Read” 


N THE contest concerning “The 

Best Books I Have Read and Why 
I Like Them,” Katherine L. Robbins, 
of Browns, Alabama, has _ been 
awarded the first prize. A great 
many papers were submitted to the 
judges and of these so many were 
sensible and well written that it was 
dificult to make a selection. But 
Mrs. Robbins, a farmer’s wife, with 
limited means, has gotten from books 
a broad mental vision and a wide 
sympathy that have made her life 
happy and full, intellectually as well 
as materially. 


Farmer’s wives have more time for 
uninterrupted reading than any other 
working women. There are many hours 
during summer afternoons and winter 
nights when the mind can take an 
excursion to foreign lands, or meet 
new friends in books. Mrs. Robbins 
has done this, and she should be a 
power for good in her community, 
both as a citizen and a mother. 

MARY G. JACKSON, 
Chairman Committee of Judges. 





A Plan That May Be Helpful to Those 


Who Desire to Form Reading Clubs 

OME years ago I belonged to a 

club which was formed of 12 mem- 
bers and a secretary. Once a year 
the entire company was called to- 
gether by our secretary, each mem- 
ber writing on a slip of paper the 
magazine of his or her choice. The 
names were collected in a basket and 
then read aloud by the secretary. The 
magazines were voted upon in turn 
and when the “noes” had it some oth- 
er magazine was suggested and a 
final decision being made, the secre- 
tary did the ordering. We took ad- 
vantage of the club rates and found 
good combinations and much saving. 
The entire cost was divided. into 


twelve, for the secretary’s work more 
than paid for his share. We drew for 
first place ofeach magazine, the secre- 
tary sending that publication first 
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card and say ‘‘Send me 
Bargain Book,’’: - 


We are glad of the opportunity to 
’ present you with this 1186 page 
masterpiece of greatest values in’. 
America. It willprove thatyou are 
sot now getting lowest prices or 
highest quality or quickest service. _. 
lay we send ** Your Bargain 
Book’’—free ? A postal brings it. 
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Made of imported cape- 
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each month. The book was retained 
one week and then passed on to the 
next member, retained a week, and so 
on until all twelve had read that 
Magazine, when it was returned to 
the secretary, who filed them away 
carefully until the end of the year, 
unless some reader cared for the 
same periodical the second time, in 
which event he made known his de- 
sire in a little space on the list pasted 
by the secretary in the back of each 
magazine. 


At the end of the year the year’s 
subscriptions were sometimes bought 
for a small sum (all the high-class 
ones were in demand, and the cheap- 
er ones went to sick friends or hospi- 
tals.) A fine of 10 cents each day in 
excess of the time allowed was im- 
posed on each member. The fine was 
severe enough to act as a reminder 
and so the chain was rarely broken. 
Saturday evening was the one chos- 
en on which to pass the book to “next 
neighbor.” 


The club was a great success and 
at small cost. During the eleven 
years that I belonged my share in the 
expense never exceeded $3 and of- 
tener was not more than $1.50. 

N. MJ. 


Abilene, Texas. 





Look Out for Jack Frost Among the 
Flowers 


EONIES,-larkspur, hollyhocks, col- 
umbines, and other hardy peren- 
nials, will keep in our climate all win- 
ter without care, but in Virginia and 
the mountain sections should have 
three or four inches of manure or lit- 
ter over them. Should they require 
transplanting, this is the time to do 
it. 
Cannas, dahlias, gladiolas, calad- 
iums, and similar plants usually do 
well in the ground over winter if 


they be in a well drained spot. They 
are better, however, for being dug: 
now and stored where air may circu- 
late and allowed to get neither too- 
warm nor too dry. Dry caladiums,. 
gladiolas, tuberoses, etc., out of doors 
a day or two before storing in the 
cellar, if you have such. 

Pansies should be out and_pro- 
tected by manure, sweetpeas planted, 
cuttings of strong geraniums made, 
the hedge trimmed vigorously back, 
the perennial phlox, and delphinium 
clumps cut apart, and reset, while the 
outdoor spring bulbs must be in mak- 
ing root for early growth—of course,. 
your house ones are already sprout- 
ing. 





Kerosene Is Good for Cleaning Wood, 
Metal, or Cloth 


F PEOPLE would but use kerosene 

more they would find it a great 
help. Put a little on a cloth or soft 
paper and wipe off the finger stains 
around the door-knob and the win- 
dow glass. A little in the water with 
which woodwork is washed, espec- 
ially porch floors, will loosen the dirt 
and discourage bugs. Should the 
zinc under the stove be dirty let it 
stay damp over night with kerosene 
and next morning wipe it off. Kero- 
sene and fine ashes will scour rust 
spots from iron stoves. It will 
brighten the hearth, and remove the 
dull look of old furniture, if a very 
little is applied with elbow grease. It 
will often turn a white spot on the 
varnish to its own color. Vaseline 
stains should be soaked in kerosene- 
before soap and water touch them. 
It is also a solvent for grease and a 
dried spot, such as axle grease, on ov- 
eralls, will wash easier for being 
soaked in it. It is cheap and is a fine 
fuel, making kerosene stoves an eas- 
ily procured comfort. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or net.” 
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UR iSsue of December 12 will be our Livestock 

Special. Livestock rightly handled offers a 
great opportunity for Southern farmers, and we 
are glad to announce that already for this number 
we are assured of a splendid array of authoritative 
articles, dealing with practically every phase of 
the livestock industry. 





S HAS been our custom, our next issue, De- 

cember 5, will contain announcements of Pro- 
gressive Farmer features for 1915. In addition to 
the regular departments and contributions that 
have helped to make The Progressive Farmer a 
welcome guest in 175,000 homes, we expect in 1915 
to add special features that will be of particular 
value and timeliness during this period of crisis in 
the South’s affairs. Look for this announcement. 





E HOPE for fine crisp weather all over North 

Carolina next Friday. If bad weather condi- 
tions or anything else, however, should prevent 
your district from celebrating “School and Neigh- 
borhood Improvement Day” at that time, be sure 
to have it the following week. Notice also that 
the first item on the program is a discussion of 
the “Rural Census” of the neighborhood and not 
“Rural Credits,” as erroneously printed last week. 





ON’T forget that everybody—literally every- 

body, young or old, male or female, married or 
single—is expected to attend and take part in the 
“Community Service Week” celebrations next 
week. While teachers were instructed to get the 
parents especially to help about making the pre- 
liminary arrangements, this was only because the 
teacher could get word to parents most easily. In 
the observance of the days, all men (and women) 
are “free and equal”, whether parents or not. Let 
everybody help, young and old. 





EW discussions of the race probiem in all 

Southern history have ever brought to light so 
many notable and interesting facts as are revealed 
in our prize letters on “The Negro and Southern 
Farm Life.” We shall print next week the first 
prize article, by W. T. Christopher, of Georgia; 
the second prize letter, signed “An Interested Cot- 
ton Planter,” Memphis, Tennessee; and possibly 
the third prize letter, by A. E. L., of Louisiana. 
Ten other prize winners, representing the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Texas, will be announced later. 





OO often the farmer, like the Irishman, 

“doesn’t know what he wants and won’t be 
happy till he gets it.” If we are to get a proper 
system of rural credits, every reading farmer must 
inform himself and be prepared to help form an 
intelligent public opinion on the subject. To this 
end we urge that every Progressive Farmer reader 
send a postal card to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and ask 
for a free copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 593, “How 
to Use Farm Credit.” Then each farmer’s club 
should appoint some man to study the whole sub- 
ject and lead in a discussion of it. 





CCORDING to the Census Bureau, cotton gin- 

nings prior to November 14 were 11,624,728 
bales, compared with 10,444,529 bales in 1913; 10,- 
299,646 bales in 1912; and 11,313,236 bales in 1911. 
The ginnings this year break all records, and indi- 
cate a crop in the neighborhood of 16,000,000 bales. 
Ginnings by states follow: 






States 1914 1913 1912 
ME, nk ces ode’ 1,263,430 1,181,232 961,313 
Arkansas ......... 735,228 606.388 547,644 
Florida 50,017 2,2 
Georgia 25 1,823,789 1,3: 
Touisiana.......... 341,342 276,271 
Mississippi ........ 838,355 734,988 
North Carolina 555,401 493,360 
2 SS eee 840,634 666,736 
South Carolina .... 1,091,289 995,398 8& 
Tennessee ........--+ 238,401 233,663 158, 
| Se 3,511,188 3,313,443 4,020,93¢ 
All other states ... 82,336 66,044 56,789 





R. WADE Stackhouse, President of the South 
Carolina Cotton Congress, expresses the fol- 
lowing opinion of the South Carolina law limiting 








cotton acreage to one-third of the cultivated area: 


“The special session is worth many times its 
cost to South Carolina if no other state joins 
us. I predict that in six years, or two three- 
year crop rotation periods, our lands will so 
increase in fertility that we will produce as 
much cotton as at present. In about five years 
the boll weevil will reach South Carolina, and 
enforced rotation of crops will prepare us for 
the ordeal, which in many places has been as 
bad as the European war. When the boll 
weevil comes we should be producing the food 
supply for South Carolina, and have a small 
surplus to sell our neighbors. I] call on farm- 
ers, merchants, bankers and all other business 
men to help us develop a sentiment that will 
help enforce the law.” 


The rub comes with the enforcement of the law. 
The rest of the South will watch to see how the 
Palmetto State does it and how her people take it. 





A Rural Credits Platform 


ITH the lights now before us, The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s rural credits platform pro- 
vides :— 

I. For a National system making separate pro- 
vision for (1) long term credits (with the amorti- 
zation feature) and (2) short term credits. 

II. State legislation to encourage and incorpor- 
ate (1) land banks on the building-and-loan prin- 
ciple; (2) local savings and credit societies for the 
encouragement of thrift and codperation; and (3) 
for the Torrens system. 

III. Land Segregation Between the Races in or- 
der to safeguard our rural white civilization while 
at the same time giving both races the benefit of 
better rural credits. 

With a proper system of rural credits, enabling 
the farmer to borrow as adequately on character 
and capital as the city man does, we believe cotton 
today would be 20 to 33% per cent higher. 

It goes without saying that every honest mer- 
chant in the South would have been benefited by 
such a result, and every city banker as well, so it 
is the duty not only of the farmer but of all other 
interests to join in providing some better system. 
In a time like this, for example, a good system of 
rural credits should prevent the farmer who is in 
debt from being forced either to put his crop on 
the market or else paralyze business by keeping 
back money honestly due his creditors. 

Read Mr. Mobley’s masterly argument in this 
issue and the other notable articles that follow 
his, and then resolve that you will do your part 
to make Congress and your state Legislatures give 
relief. For in addition to whatever Congress may 
do, there will be abundant room for farmers’ land 
banks and other rural credit plans operating under 
state law, just as in commercial banking we have 
both state and National banks. The Progressive 
Farmer is in this fight to the finish, and you may 
look for other articles from time to time. 





Last Call For Community Service Week 


THOUSAND North Carolina neighborhoods 

next week are going to get a permanent 

boost forward by observing “Community 
Service Week.” How is yours? 

A thousand are going to take such a rural census 
as we described last week, so that the people will 
be able forever after to put their fingers right on 
the spot and point out what ails them and how to 
remedy it. Because of its value for future refer- 
ence, copies of this census summary should not 
only be sent to the county superintendent of 
schools, but recorded in the minute books of every 
Local Union and published in the county papers. 

In a thousand communities the people are going 
to get together December 3, and work together 
in joyous comradeship to improve and beautify 
their roads and church and school buildings and 
grounds. 

And in a thousand schoolhouses Friday, Decem- 
ber 4, the folks are going to have an old-time, all- 
day picnic meeting of festival and fellowship to 
observe “School and Neighborhood Improvement 

ay,” according to the program in last week’s Pro- 
eressive Farmer. Another most important matter 
is that of having strong committees appointed to 
follow up, prosecute, and keep everlastingly agi- 
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tating every. plan ior progress that is approved by 
the meeting. And before adjournment is taken, 
definite arrangements should be made for later 
public meetings to hear comniittee reports and 
carry these plans to success. Speeches and resolu- 
tions are no good unless followed up. 

And finally, don’t forget the “County Progress 
Day” meeting at your courthouse at 11 o’clock, 
Saturday, December 5. This county meeting can 
be made of untold benefit to the people. If only 
twenty-five men, imbued with the spirit of pro- 
gress, should meet with the county superintend- 
ent, they alone might start a movement which 
would revolutionize the county; but it will be far 
better if there are twenty-five hundred people 
present with able and thoroughly informed men to 
present every plan for progress that the county 
needs. , 

Talk up these meetings among your neighbors. 
There has not been another such chance for twen- 
ty years to line up all your people for codperation 
and progress. 





Our Present Situation Largely the Result of 
a One-crop System 





HE present agricultural troubles of the South 

are not due to our crops, soils or climate, but 

to a faulty system. Such a system has always 
failed; not so much, however, because of over-pro- 
duction, or that all the eggs have been in one bas- 
ket, as that a one-crop system always means poor 
soil and low crop yields. 

If we had a reasonable assurance that every acre 
planted in oats would produce fifty to sixty 
bushels, every acre in corn forty to fifty bushels, 
and every acre in cotton a bale of 500 pounds, we 
could snap our fingers at six-cent cotton, feeling 
confident of prosperity in times of war as well as 
in times of peace. 

If our present troubles, whatever hardships they 
may have in store for us, lead to a system of agri- 
culture which will build up soil fertility, the sacri- 
fices may not be too great. For one year, or for 
even a short term of years, cotton must sell for a 
very low price, indeed, to make it less attractive 
from a purely ready-cash standpoint than any 
other crep available; but no system which does not 
produce a rich and productive soil can ever protect 
us against times like these. 

Any cotton farmer can show beyond any argu- 
ment that cotton is the best money crop for the 
South. In fact, he can show with unanswerable 
figures wherein it will pay to plant cotton and buy 
feed and food supplies, so long as cotton brings 
eight or ten cents a pound; but a serious fact 
We have 
planted cotton and bought supplies and the records 
show that during the fifty years we have followed 


stands squarely against his theory. 


that system our yields have averaged about 175 
pounds of cotton, less than twenty bushels of corn, 
and not over twenty bushels of oats per acre. 
And now, when cotton prices make such a 
yield, even of so good a crop as cotton, unprofit- 
able, we are left stranded, because in following the 
one-crop system we are reaping its inevitable con- 
sequences in an impoverished soil, ignorance of 
how to make other crops, and the absence of 
established markets and marketing systems for 
these crops. If we had a rich soil we could over- 
come all other difficulties. No country with a rich 
soil, if owned by the men who till it, is ever in 
danger of serious financial or business calamity. 





A Thought for the Week 


er 


HE man who will sell his vote for money or 

buy a vote with money should be forever 

disfranchised. He is waging a powerful bat- 
tle against the influence of the church and the 
school. He is corrupting citizenship and poisoning 
the very source of good government. Such a man 
ought to wear stripes along with men, many of 
whom are better than he. The people are finding 
out such characters in every community and point- 
ing them out with the finger of scorn. They are not 
being respected and in many cases little children 
know who they are. What a terrible thing it is 
for a child to grow up, knowing that his own fath- 
er was a vote-buyer or a vote-seller.—Wadesboro 
American. 
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A RURAL CREDITS SYSTEM OUR NEXT GREAT NEED 








THE NEED FOR RURAL CREDITS OR 
CHEAPER MONEY 


A Ringing Message by H. S. Mobley, President of 
the Arkansas State Farmers’ Union, and one of 
the Clearest Thinkers Among Leaders of Organ- 
ized Farmers 


HERE is a difference between commercial 
banking and agricultural banking—a great 
difference. In America we do not recognize 
it, but in the older countries of the world it is 
recognized, plainly recognized. It is written in 
their political and financial history, that agricul- 
ture cannot live under the same system of finance 
that commerce and manufactures can, and I am 
going further and say to you that there has never 
been a time in the history of agriculture when 
agriculture was forced to maintain itself under the 
same system of banking and finance as commerce 
and manufactures that it has progressed. 

Hence other countries than ours have evolved 
and had in operation for years many and varied 
different systems of agricultural finance, separate 
entirely at practically all points from their finan- 
cial and from their manufacturing finances. They 
have rural credits and then they have their com- 
mercial banks which carry commerce and manu- 
factures. They have their agricultural banks that 
carry the investments and the personal credits of 
the agricultural classes, ande& the agricultural 
classes have their equality of integrity and oppor- 
tunity to deal among themselves, and it is so regu- 
lated that one man has but very little opportunity 
to take advantage of the other man, and so men of 
equal ability deal with each other and the conse- 
quence is that fairness exists. 

In America we have been compelled to try to 
carry on the great occupation of farming by deal- 
ing with commercial banks to do that farming. 
Now it is a known fact that in modern times agri- 
culture will not pay over 5 per cent on the invest- 
ment, and yet in the South we are paying at least 
10 or 15 per cent for our financial assistance and 
we are getting but little of that assistance from 
the commercial banks. We are paying anywhere 
—now listen to me, for I am telling you the. truth 
—we are paying anywhere from 50 to 200 per cent 
for commercial backing, on a business that scien- 
tifically is said and accepted by the authorities of 
the world will not pay over 5 per cent. 

Can you wonder that the farms are gully- 
washed? Can you wonder that the farm homes 
are dilapidated? Can you wonder that the coun- 
try schools are poor, uninviting and monstrosities 
of sadness, standing by the side of the road, the 
most desolate places in the country outside of the 
graveyard, because the wealth of the community 
there, brought out of the ground by the sweat of 
those people, is diverted from them through this 
50 to 200 per cent of merchant’s tax placed on 
them, and this enormous 10 to 15 per cent tax of 
interest put upon them by the commercial banks? 
This is true in the South. 

The essence of the whole thing is just this: A 
commercial banker on demand has to instantly find 
money to pay his depositors; he agrees to do it. 
When you give him a deposit there is not a word 
said but the spirit and life and law of the institu- 
tion are that you can go back in the next five min- 
utes and draw it out again without a word being 
said. In other worcs, it is a demand payment the 
banker receives from you as a deposit, unless you 
make a contract with him for a time deposit. That 
being true, these banks cannot in the very nature 
of their lives, and in the very nature of their law, 
and the very nature of their being, make long-time 
loans. 

On the other hand, the history of agriculture 
teaches that it cannot live and progress under any- 
thing but long-time loans. There is the point in 
it. There is the exact point in it, and that is the 
reason agriculture has to pay the enormous inter- 
est that it does, and that is the reason the banker 
cannot lend as he ought to do, or maybe as a lot 
of them would like to do, to the man who is farm- 
ing. Then this drives the man who is farming to 
go to the merchant for his financial resources, and 
in the South of the men who have raised cotton, 
almost 80 per cent of them have raised that cotton, 
not on bank finances, but on the supply merchant’s 
finances; not on the enormous 10 to 12 per cent 
interest, but on the yet more enormous 50 to 200 
per cent profit demanded by the time merchant. 
That is the condition our farmers are in today, 
and that is the condition they will stay in until 
the statesmen of this country wake up and realize 
that these men in the woods are not the green- 
horns that they are supposed to be; that they do 
know the necessities of their lives; that they do 
know these demands, and then look backward to 
the experience of the countries from which we 

come and acknowledge that we are 200 or 300 years 





behind the times with regard to right dealing with 
agriculture. 

And when you come to do that you are going to 
give the United States of America a separate sys- 
tem of agricultural finance. You can call it rural 
credits, or whatever you please, but it will mean 
that you are giving the backing of the United 
States Government to initiate and put into oper- 
ation in the United States a government rural 
credit law that will let the man without commer- 
cial experience and education deal with the bank- 
ing institution of which he is a living, vital part, 
and deal without all of the cards being stacked 
against him by reason of the superior intelligence 
and ability of the man with whom he deals. 

We had it proved to us in the meeting with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board, in Washington, that the commercial sys- 
tem cannot finance the agricultural system with- 
out taking so great risks as to create a panicky 
feeling that makes them hoard up their vast sums 
—I believe the Secretary said $360,000,000—in their 
vaults. And a farmer who came into the First 
National Bank in Birmingham the other day with 
five bales of cotton or a receipt for five bales. of 
cotton from the bonded warehouse, and asked for 
a loan, and said to the bank: “Make your own 
terms for the loan, the amount of interest and 
take my receipt, and behind that my note for that 
loan,” and the answer to him was: “We have not 
any money to lend to farmers on cotton.” That 
was a bank that was carrying, I think, as I re- 
member 44 per cent of its reserve, most of it drawn 
from the Aldrich-Vreeland currency. That is a 
bank of which one of the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board was the president before he came 
to Washington, and the man who made the deal 
or attempted to make the deal is in this room 
right now while I speak. 

Some people who do not study these things 
blame the merchant, we will say, and some blame 
the banks, but those who study conditions deeply 
recognize that it is the result of a cause, and when 
you change the cause you relieve the body politic 
and the social community from the evils to a large 
extent. And the cure is to take the farmer out 
from under the commercial banking system, put 
him under an agricultural banking system. Give 
him a fair, square deal and he will solve the 
question. H. S. MOBLEY. 


FARMERS IN SOUTH ARE WORST OFF 


ont 


Mr. Read Says Nowhere Else in America Is It So 
Difficult to Get Help From Banking Institutions 


I GREATLY appreciate the fact that The Pro- 





gressive Farmer does not suppress the facts 

even though they may not color things as bril- 
liantly as some would like to have them, but I can- 
not help making a protest on the editorial com- 
ment upon the letter of P. D. Howe of Daphne, 
Alabama, in your issue of October 17. A 
part of your comments is all right, but you are 
gravely mistaken if you believe as you say that 
farmers experience the same difficulties in getting 
credit in other parts of the country; also when 
you say that the conditions mentioned are owing 
to the war conditions, for the same thing has been 
true every year for the past fifteen years. 

I have been a resident of south Alabama for 
nearly fifteen years, having come South early in 
1900, from Wisconsin, and I know whereof I speak 
when | say that at no time since then could a 
farmer borrow money in south Alabama on any 
security excepting cotton, timber and turpentine. 
Those are the three things which have been con- 
sidered worth cash, and cotton instead of being 
King in the South is the curse of the South, and 
matters have gone from bad to worse until 
the present stress has shown the farmer that if he 
wishes to exist he must forsake cotton and grow 
that which he can eat. 

There is no Northern state in which an indus- 
trious farmer cannot secure a needed loan to make 
and harvest his crop. Rather the ‘loan to the 
farmer is preferred by nearly all bankers in pref- 
erence to a loan to the small business man in town 
or city. But the conditions are reversed here in 
the South. 

This is a topic which every paper in the land 
should discuss in every issue, until the agricultur- 
ist shall be recognized as made of the same clay as 
the dweller in the city and worthy of the same 
consideration financially. The time of serfdom is 
passing away, and the serfs of the South who live 
on and till the farms of the South, should demand 
their freedom. 

Your paper being the leading agricultural paper 
of the South should take the lead in demanding 
that your patrons be recognized as the equals of 
the farmers of any other section of the country, 
and be given the same consideration and support 


by our financial institutions. 

It is an old saying that the farmer feeds the 
world. This is very true. He always has done it, 
and undoubtedly always will, but the time is at 
hand when he is going to demand his just rights 
and dues anda fair return for the labor and 
knowledge he uses in so doing. The merchant, the 
banker, the manufacturer, the multitude of mid- 
dlemen, to say nothing of all those who “toil not 
neither do they spin,” but at the same time wear 
fine clothes and live off the sweat of the farmer in- 
stead of their own, have been fed by the tiller of 
the soil, and after they have had their fill, the 
farmer has taken what was left. But he is awak- 
ening to a realization of the fact that he is not 
getting his just dues and ere long present condi- 
tions must be changed so that the wealth produc- 
ers shall have a fair share of what they produce. 

Deer Park, Ala. L. H. READ, 





We Need Long-time Loans, the Amortiza- 
tion Feature, and an End of Crop Liens 


N OUR recent contest at Washington for an 
emergency measure to save the cotton crop of 
the South to the men whose labor produced it, 

the need of an adequate rural credit system for 
American farmers was emphasized more forcibly 
than ever before. While we lost the fight for re- 
lief through any emergency legislation, an indirect 
victory was scored in that the occasion afforded 
an opportunity to demonstrate the total inade- 
quacy of the present commercial banking system 
to take care of the business of agriculture, either 
under emergency or under normal conditions. 

The short time ioans which the commercial 
banks of deposit are compelled to make to protect 
their depositors can never serve the needs of the 
business of agriculture which, by its very nature, 
demands longer time loans, and I might also say 
at lower rates of interest, because the busi- 
ness of agriculture will not stand as high rates as 
the commercial interests. 

Again, another feature needed in a rural credit 
system is that which provides for tenant farmers 
a way to become home owners through twenty 
or forty-year loans under the amortization plan. 
With our alarming increase in the number of toll- 
paying tenants and the corresponding decrease in 
home owners, our civilization has already reached 
its period of decay. To take an optimistic view of 
this particular phase of the problem and presume 
that it will automatically work itself out all right, 
shows a cheerful spirit on the part of those who 
take this view, but it indicates criminally bad judg- 
ment. Inasmuch as the United States Congress 
and cabinet are very much under fear of the Mon- 
ey Trust, it is going to take vigorous and persis- 
tent effort to secure any adequate rural credit leg- 
islation. In the meantime the state should be able 
to do something practical along the line of codp- 
erative rural credits, if the organized farmers get 
behind something practical and specific. 

Whatever may be attempted by the state in the 
establishment of better rural credits, the law pro- 
viding for the present iniquitous and robber sys- 
tem of rural credits, under crop liens, should be 
promptly repealed whether any substitute is 
adopted or not. The profits of agriculture average 
only about five per cent. And yet, with our boast- 
ed Christian civilization under which we devoutly 
pray that “this earth may be made as the King- 
dom of Heaven,” we hypocritically and boldly per- 
mit the legalized robbery of the weak by the 
strong under a crop lien law that takes from its 
victims, not five per cent, but from 50 to 200 per 
cent. 

The crop lien law should be repealed because 
(1) it robs its victims as completely as if they were 
held up upon the highway, the only difference be- 
ing that the “hold-up” in this case is made by the 
consent of the victims; (2) it should be repealed 
because it is so far out of harmony with the prin- 
ciples of equity and justice between men that it 
forces its beneficiaries to compromise with their 
conscience, and it blunts the moral sensibilities in 
such a way as to lower the standard of human re- 
lationship to a degree not much above the lower 
animals. If a big Northern trust or combine 
should demand one-half the tribute that is de- 
manded under our Southern crop lien laws we 
would proceed to “cuss it out” in seventeen lan- 
guages. 

No man who believes in genuine Christian civili- 
zation would, for a moment, attempt to defend 
our disgraceful crop lien system of rural credits. 
Just as men find a way to get along without whis- 
“key when the temptation is removed, so also will 
poverty-stricken men find a way to get along 
without signing a crop lien, if the temptation is re- 
moved. A large per cent of the race makes but lit- 
tle progress, anyway, except under necessity. 


J. Z. GREEN. 
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apes hg POWER MILL 


Strongest, most efficient 
small power mill ever made. 
Sold on absolute one-year 
guarantee. Grindscob corn 
sen Shelled ie oats and 


Saves 1-5 to 1-3 of 
grain. Makes more 
flesh, milk, cream, bone and 
muscie.. The “Scientific” 
/™ will save youmoney. Two 
gets 8-inch high carbon grinding plates with 
- @ach. mill. Sold complete with flywheel. Use in 
any locality. Write forcomplete catalog describ- 
_ ing la sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


_ The Bauer Bros. Co., Bor 67 Springfield, Oki-- 
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cattle give more milk—fat- 
* r La nam aor better—sell easier. 
Leavitt corse mechanism affords powerful leverage; 
V-blades make clean cut al he horns Le. Leavitt donee 
mers ee cn rh ae 20 years’ age 

without repairs. Guaranteed. Wri 
fos catalog if not at your dunets. 
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Cuts All Around The Horn. 






















TRAPPERS! 


Money ForYour Furs 
Don’t ship anyone furs till = get 
Our Free Bulletin quoting cash prices 
p actually hm f for Coon, Mink, Skunk, 
other furs, We charge 
mmissions. Write today for Free 
pecomm it will pay you big. 


‘WATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 
Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo, 





















a Engine. Most econom- 


keep considered. Al- 
ways ready to work, 
wae work hard too, 

te today for catalog. 
Heer Engine Co., 45 ESt Sty Portsmouth, Q. 








di 
Severe Duty—net 
\ phase the steadiness 
mes of Heer Double Opposed 


ical engine on the 
market—fuel, oil and up- 








Aston as $10 ff $10,000.00 


Becks 7s, SAW 


saan te fs the pe apest Ba 
Onl ¥. ‘$10 saw w to ‘wyhich 
a ripping table can 
uaranteed 1 Set oney, Fe. 

funded ood howe ¢ anges, paid if if — 
satisfac Wri 
ponamony- & Z00K 6 company. 

Box 5 leville, Pa. 




















Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
| ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 





For an Experienced and Capable | 











FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


DECATUR, -«- = INDIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among breeders in 
every state in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 

















COILED SPRING FENCE 









Lawn Fence 6e. a foot. Barbed 
Wire $1.46 per 80-rod Spool, 
' Coiled d Spring Fence Co. 
Box x72 Ww he 4, » Indl. 








SUD AN GR ASS Ohio grown, guaranteed free from 
Paid to any part of theUnited "tates $e a? eee al 


L. T. SHOEMAKER, CAMDEN, OHIO. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 


$1.50. 


to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








THE PROFITABLE MARKETING 
OF MILK 


——— 


A Study of Some Factors That Must 
Be Considered in Making Dairying 
Profitable— How the Industry Is 
Suffering From a Lack of Intelli- 
gent, Organized Effort 


2 Re question of the danger of an 
overproduction of dairy products 
is often raised. Statistics show that 
in this country dairy cows have in- 
creased from 17,000,000 in 1900 to ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 in 1910, nearly 
as large an increase as was made in 
population, while during this period 
our imports of dairy products in- 
creased 300 per cent and our exports 
have decreased 75 per cent.-New uses 
are continually being found for milk 
products, resulting in an increased 
price and a larger demand. 

In what form shall a. dairyman 
market his product? No definite an- 
swer can be given until we become 
acquainted with the individual him- 
self, and know something of his lo- 
cality and individuality. Almost ev- 
ery dairyman has a problem peculiar 
to himself and his locality... We have 
good men and poor men upon the 
land. Some, with suggestions and as- 
sistance, quickly respond and become 
successful, while others, because of 
their wasteful and slothful ways, can 
never become prosperous. Yet the 
latter occupy good land and must re- 
ceive consideration. 

Milk may be marketed in several 
different’ ways, namely, sweet milk 
and cream furnished to city and town 
trade; butter made upon the farm; 
sweet cream and sour cream furnish- 
ed to the creamery, and whole milk 
furnished to the condensery. Just 
which one of these markets the dai- 
ryman should select depends largely, 
as has been stated, upon his own lo- 
cal conditions and to a certain extent 
upon his own personal qualities. 

Market Milk—For the dairyman 
conveniently located, the furnishing 
of whole milk to city and town trade 
has its attractions. There is a nfini- 
mum amount of handling of the prod- 
uct and it gives quick and compara- 
tively high money returns. Whether 
these returns are real or imaginary is 
a question. Milk men are continually 
complaining that they are not making 
profit, and certain investigations seem 
to prove that the complaint is justi- 
fied; for instance, the average mar- 
ket price for milk in the cities of the 
United States, according to recent in- 
vestigations, is 3.56 cents per quart, 
while the cost of production has been 
stated as 4.50 cents per quart. Yet a 
créamery can not exist in a milk- 
shipping district. The solution of 
this problem is that a few men in ev- 
ery milk-shipping section are making 
money, many others are simply ex- 
isting and a large number are gradu- 
ally being put out of business. The 
man who is a keen judge and careful 
buyer of cows, who puts business 
ability and management into every 
detail of his work, is generally suc- 
cessful. The present scarcity and 
high cost of dairy cows, the higher 
price of feeds, and the sanitary meas- 
ures calling for better milk are rapid- 
ly driving the lax and incompetent 
milk man out of business. 

Some of the disadvantages in ship- 
ping whole milk are the trouble ex- 
perienced in raising good calves for 
the dairy upkeep, the scarcity of good 
dairy cows, the loss of fertility from 
the farm where the whole product is 
sold, and the many minor troubles 
occasioned by shipping an extremely 
perishable product. 

Sweet Cream.—Whenever there is a 
demand for sweet cream for family 
consumption, ice cream, confections, 
etc., this would seem to be a very 
profitable means of disposal from the 
dairy. The skim milk is retained up- 
on the farm and so the herd may be 
developed and improved; the pur- 
chase of dairy cows for the upkeep 





of a herd always has its elements of 





chance, as there are so many unprof- 
itable and diseased animals on the 
market. The furnishing of sweet 
cream is similar in some respects to 
that of whole milk, but more equip- 
ment is necessary, the cream is fully 
as perishable as the milk, and much 
attention must be exercised to insure 
a profit, The demand for cream is 
limited and personal visits are often 
needed to obtain a satisfactory mar- 
ket. 

Where grading is practiced many 
times, sweet cream may be disposed 
of at a local creamery. Very few 
creameries are at present classifying 
according to the grade of cream; but 
where this is practicable the price re- 
ceived for sweet cream should be 
considerably above that received for 
sour. Provided the patrons of a 
creamery have a cooperative: spirit 
the handling of sweet cream might be 
made highly profitable in many 
creamery districts. 

The Creamery—For a dairyman 
who is not advantageously located or 
has not the necessary capital and 
equipment for furnishing market 
milk and cream, there are several 
ways in which the product may be 
marketed, namely, the farm cream- 
ery, the codperative creamery, the 
individually owned creamery, and the 
centralizer; which one of these 
sources will be patronized will de- 
pend upon circumstances. 

Butter Made on the Farm. —_Wheth- 
er it is best to market the product 
through the farm creamery depends 
largely upon the individuality of the 
producer, his resources and upon the 
management of any local creameries. 
Cooling facilities are necessary and 
natural, cold springs greatly enhance 
the situation. 

A large amount of farm-made but- 
ter is being placed upon the markets 
of the country. As a whole it is un- 
clean, unattractive and much of it 
hardly worthy of the name butter. 
This condition is largely owing to the 
lack of knowledge and the poor fa- 
cilities of the farmer. A better grade 
of butter is needed. ‘This calls for 
better care of the milk; proper ripen- 
ing of the cream; a combination 
churn; use of live steam for cleansing 
the utensils; the butter put up in an 
attractive manner, as for instance 
one-pound prints, wrapped in parch- 
ment paper and bearing a trademark. 
A fancy trade should be sought. This 
is important and may be secured by 
personal visits or by advertising. A 
well-pleased customer is possibly the 
very best advertisement. 

In the case of a man who is not sit- 
uated for supplying milk to a city or 
town, the creamery offers the best 
market. 

The Codperative Creamery.—To co- 
Operate means the working together 
for common good or to common end 
or result. It is best in a codperative 
creamery that the patrons be equal 
shareholders, or as nearly so as pos- 
sible. Under this system no one 
should have an “axe to grind.” In 
most cases the manager is not a pa- 
tron; he simply works for a salary, 
makes the butter, sells it, and the re- 
turns, except the money needed for 
running expenses, are distributed 
among the patrons. In codéperation 
there is much strength, and provided 
all the advantages of codperation are 
exercised, such a system of market- 
ing may be made reasonably profita- 
ble. The one chief disadvantage in 
connection with a codperative cream- 
ery is that the patrons are not busi- 
ness men. Everything is secondary 
to their farm work. The creamery 
board meetings are not held regularly 
and often are poorly attended, and 
unless the manager or a few among 
the patrons have good business abil- 
ity the prosperity of the creamery is 
hampered. 

The Individually Owned Plant.—An 
individually owned creamery has its 
advantages, as the owner has com- 
plete management. He is usually a 
good business man, looks after his 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


patronage and supplies the most 
profitable market. Provided the owns 
er is a man of sterling integrity the 
privately owned creamery offers a 
good market. There are many neigh- 
borhoods where a good dairyman can 
start a small plant, taking in the pro. 
duct from local herds. In this man- 
ner the. dairy industry could be en- 
couraged and before long a codpera- 
tively owned plant .could be estab. 
lished. A.B. PH, 
Georgia College of Agriculture. 





Azoturia, a Cold-weather Disease of 
Horses 


ITH the approach of cold weath- - 


er horse owners should guard 
against azoturia, which occurs almost 
invariably in well-conditioned animals 
and claims many victims, especially 
during the winter season. 

While azoturia may occur at. any 
season of the year it is but seldom 
observed during the warm weather of 
summer. It usually appears in highly 
fed, well-nourished animals which, 
though accustomed to regular work, 
have remained idle for one or more 
days without a corresponding reduce 
tion of rations. > 

As a rule the animal is attacked 
suddenly soon after leaving the stable 
in apparently perfect condition.. The 
attack may .occur. after. five -or. ten 
minutes’ driving, or, in some. cases, 


several hours after the horse has left : 


the stable. 

Among:-the first. symptoms: are -a 
staggering of the hind parts, knucke 
ling at the pasterns, and profuse per 
spiration. 
muscles. of the hind parts the horse 
attempts-to go on until he soon falls 
helplessly. Usually there are efforts 
to rise,-but as a rule the animal is 
unable to stand even should he regain 
his feet, and it becomes necessary to 
remove him to the stable on a wagon, 
sled, or drag. 

Horses attacked with azoturia 
should be immediately freed from the 
wagon and harness and be provided 
with ample straw or other bedding to 
protect them from injury incidental 
to the struggle to regain their feet, 
Especial care must be taken to pre- 
vent beating of the head upon the 
ground, and if the patient is very 
restless a strong man should place 
his knees upon the animal’s neck and 
hold the head firmly upon the ground, 
Throw a warm blanket over the pros- 
trate horse and arrange immediately 
for his removal to a stable, where a 
commodious and _ well-bedded box 
stall should be provided, or, if such is 
not available, the barn floor or a come 
fortable shed can be utilized. 

In the meantime a qualified veteri- 
narian should be summoned, azoturia 
being a disease which requires skill- 
ful treatment and careful nursing. Une 
til the horse is able to stand it will be 
necessary to passacatheterand draw 
the urine at least twice a day, and 
also, as an item of nursing, to turn 
the animal from side to side at free 
quent intervals, in order to avoid dee 
velopment of bed sores. Both treats 
ment and nursing are best carried 
out under direction of a skilled vetee 
rinarian who is equipped with requir- 
ed instruments and can apply treate 
ment as indicated in each individual 
case. 

Various theories have been advance 
ed in explanation of the true cause 
and nature of azoturia. A majority 
of ‘investigators, however, are ine 
clined to the belief that it is an autos 
intoxication. The fact that develops 
ment of the disease is favored by 
rich feeding and a period of idleness 
tends to lend weight to such hypo- 
thesis. For practical purposes, how- 
ever, it is sufficient for the owner of 
good horses to know that the disease 
may be prevented with the greatest 
certainty by reducing the ration of 
grain when the horses are not work- 
ing and by exercising his horses 
daily—U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 





Mama, is Aunt Jane a blood relation?” 
**Yes, dear.”’ 
“Ig she one of the bloodiest we have?” 


In spite of such spasms in - 
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NORTH CAROLINA DAIRY 
SCHOOLS NEXT MONTH 


If Any of These Are Near You, See 
If You Cannot Attend 


ya can now be announced for 
the dairy schools to be held dur- 
ing December by the Dairy Farming 
Division, North Carolina Experiment 
Station. 

Two or more schools are often con- 
ducted on the same day so a mistake 
has not necessarily been made when 
two locations appear on the same 
day. Following are places and dates 
—-all in December 

Guthrie School, Dec. 1; Patterson 
Farm School, Dec. 1; Mocksville, Dec. 
2.3,4; Miranda School, Dec. 3; Salem- 
burg, Dec. 7; Trap Hill, Dec. 7; Stem, 
Dec. 9, 10; Jefferson School, Dec. 9; 
Granville County, Dec. 11; Boone 
School, Dec. 11; Valle Crucis Indus- 
trial School, Dec. 12; Granite Falls, 
Dec. 14 to 16; Oak Hill, Dec. 17 to 19, 
Grover, Dec. 22, 23. 

ALVIN J. REED, 
Dairy Farming Investigations. 





Save the Sows for Breeding Purposes 


S ALL aid has thus far failed the 
cotton grower, I 
that every farmer save all the female 
pigs that do not weigh over 200 
pounds and raise pigs. In fact not a 
female hog or pig should be slaugh- 
tered in the South this or next year, 
but every owner of them should use 
them for breeding. 
If the South grows corn next year 


‘on ground that has heretofore grown 


cotton,—it will find itself with a sur- 
plus of corn, being in the same condi- 
tion with its corn as it is with its 
cotton this year—no market for corn 
and ruinous prices. By saving all the 


females the South can increase its 
hogs 12 or 15 times the  pres- 
ent number in less than a year. This 


would require several million bushels 
of corn for feed. 

The South already has a demand 
for all the pork that can be grown 
within her borders for the next two 
years, while on the other hand it is 
possible to over supply the Southern 
market with grain next year. 

The South should look for aid no 
longer from legislation, or conven- 
tions, but should change crops. Then 
look to the hog, the chicken and the 
vegetables to balance present condi- 
tions. J. S. PICKENS, 

Easley, S. C. 





International Livestock Exposition 


T A special meeting of the Direct- 

ors of the International Live- 
stock Exposition held to consider the 
question of abandoning the usual De- 
cember Show, it was the unanimous 
opinion of all present that under the 
unfortunate conditions now existing 
in relation to the outbreak of “foot- 
and-mouth” disease, that the exhibi- 
tion cannot and should not be under- 
taken, and formal action to that ef- 
fect was had. 

It is not considered probable that 
the various traffic restrictions now in 
force will be removed in time to per- 
mit of the shipment of animals pre- 
pared for exhibition, and, moreover, 
much as the directors regret the nec- 
essity for their action, they do not 
feel that the association would be 
justified in inviting large numbers of 
visitors to the Yards at a time when 
every effort is being put forth by all 
parties concerned to uphold the 
hands of the authorities in promptly 
quelling all outbreaks of the infect- 
ious disease. 





A Dutchman addressing his dog said: 


' “You 
vas only a dog, but I vish I vas you. When 
you g0 mit your bed you shust turn ’roun’ 


dree times and lay down; ven I got mit the 
bed in I have to lock up the place, and vind 


up the clock and put the cat out, and on- 
dres myself, and my frau vakes up and 
scolds, den the baby vakes up and cries and 
half to valk him mid de house round, den 
maybe, ven I get myself to bed, tis time to 
fet up again. Ven you get up you shust 
Stretch yourself, scratch a leedle and you 
Vas up. I haf to light de fire, put on de 
kettle, scrap some mit my wife already and 


Set myself breakfast. 
day and haf plenty 
all day and have 


You play around all 
of fun. I haf to work 
hlenty of trouble. Ven you 
ven I die I haf to go to 


die you vas dead; 
hell already yet.” 


wish to urge | 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








__BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 





BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, as $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,5 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
ogs guaranteed cholera immune, 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


BERKSHIRES of Quality 


Pigs will be eight to ten weeks 
old September 12. Strictly first 
class. Get a pair today. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


FOR SALE 


Apex Stock Farm offers pure strain Berk- 
shire Pigs at reasonable prices. 10 weeks to 
12 months old. Different breedings. 


Also White Leghorn Pullets. 


G. A. RIGGS, Apex, N. C. 






































CHESTER WHITES 


> lot of choice Prizes 
0. I. Cc Ss. } boars, bred Booking. 
for Oct. Pigs at $18.00 per pai ited na 
from prize-winning stock. on , 


Ww i iy, 
Bedford City, Va., R. F. D. fo. 2. 


















HEREFORDS 


33 Bulls 15 months old. 

40 Bulls 20 months old. 

50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 

55 Heifers and Bull calves. 

35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 


H.C. caecum 


Two O.1.C. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 ate 


Siiey fone profits ss 
and feeding scrub hogs 

Weigh 2806 Ibs. ‘Wi shia 

weig S. ship 

4 — MO. zou samnphe Daly of ee 

° % amous hogs on time an 

aot give-agency to first applicant. We 


For Sale. 












are originators, most extensive breeders 
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HOLSTEINS 


Superintendent 
Experiment 
production of butter-fat per cow 
York State is about 
The State 
descended. from 
side and from a 


produced 479 pounds of fat in a year. 
This is interesting as proof that intel- 
multiply the butter 
Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 


and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world. All foreign shipments 


-| We die seed the 0. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 
or any other contagious disease, 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Smith of 
Station 







Hog from Birth to . Sate’* 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


8. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


—_—— 


Buy a BULL with COTTON 


the Geneva 
says the average 
in New 
100. pounds per year, 
College in Ithaca has a cow 
common stock on one 
line of pure-bred Hol- 
other. This cow has 








sires on the 


improvement of grade herds can 


yield by four and five. 


Box 180, Brattieboro, Vt. 














DRA enn 


A Pure-Bred 


Jersey 


bull counts for more than 
the dam in grading up. 
You should be developing 
some 400-pounds-of-butter cows. The thorough- 
bred bull is worth all he costs on grade or 
full-blood Jersey cows, Like begets like. 
THE 


AMERICAN JERSE 
324 W. 23d St., New York City. 


JERSEYS 





Will pay 10c a Ib. for cotton on 
this Bull, dropped May 19, 1914. 
Dam’s test 365.87 Ibs. butter. 


Price $50.00 
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ONLY-7-ANGUS BULLS UNSOLD 
$100 to $300 


Sired by International Grand Champions and 
Prize Winners 
Some choice Cows and Heifers at reason- 
able prices. 











YY CATTLE CLUB 





When 


Progressive 


WOODLAWN FARMS, 
2407 West End Ave., NASHVILLE, TENN. 





writing to advertisers mention The 
Farmer, 




















0 I C’s Pure-bred stock, all ages, out of 

¢ large sows and sired by Champion 
boars. Bred gilts, service boars and open gilts. 
Pigs $18.00 per pair, no-akin. 


W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


PPP PPP ws 











DUROC _T i 
By the King of the B 


d. 

Young Bere and Sows by the great Gesen dee, King of 
Durocs. This boar has been twice grand-champion of the 
International Livestock Show at Chicago, a show rec- 
ord that no other hog has ever won. 

Also Boars, bred and open Gilts, and Pigs of either sex 
by the great boars, Lad of Louisa, No. 29,047; Robert 
Lee, No. 05, and Willetas Forest, No. 54,949. 

Registered "Shropshire Rams and Ewes by slid s 
2508. KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, WN. C. 





Sows all ae again! Just afew 
more Us ook! Money-making 


Duroc-Jerseys 
ee ee oars by Ideal Pearl 77318. 


ing at $10.00. You can’t beat them. Quick action. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
RT 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
= ill 


Poland Chinas for Sale 


Big type Poland China Sows, males and pigs. eer 
tered. E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 


POLAND Big-Type Spring Boars and Gilts, Yearling 
CHINAS ~~ fall Pigs and pom Cattle. 
?. Vissering, Box 7 Aiton, Il. 


— _TAMWORTHS 


PPI Oey PRRPPAP PL AAL AAAS 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. on 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
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Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIE 


Ww STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HEREFORDS 


Extra choice, une registered Hereford bulls and heif- 

ers forsale. Also 5 high class registered Holstein bulls 
ST thee wey SOUTH. 
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Ov’ annual Livestock Special will be issued on December 12. 


feing a success from an editorial standpoint. 





who wish to be represented by 


We plan to send this Livestock Special to every member of every pure-bred 
livestock association in the country. If you have any friends, therefore, who 
have surplus stock for sale—good hogs, cattle, jacks or horses—tell them about 


our 


We make breeders a special low rate. We don’t want to make money off 
our livestock advertisers. All we want is to give our readers a chance to see 
able to buy good 





Raleigh Edition (80,000 CirculationJ (Covering Virginia, 

Carolinas, Georgia Bed WIGMGE) : sc. 6 s-0csie o 6-604 0 Kb eke 0.08 $3.00 4c per word 
Memphis Edition (75,000 Circulation) (Covering Mississippi, : 

Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas).....-..- tates oe 2.50 4c per word 
Dallas Edition (25,000 Circulation) (Covering Louisiana, : 

Texas and Oklahoma).........scereererecceesecccccece .00 2c per word 
Combined Rate for all (with Circulation of 180,000)...... $6.50 10¢ per word 
DON’T PUT IT OFF 
Don’t put off sending your order. It takes time to quote rates in detail, set 

up ads and submit 
proofs, etc. As forms 
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Livestock Special 
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For 
weeks the editorial department has been working to insure its 


YOUR CHANCE TO SELL SURPLUS STOCK 


Not to be outdone, the Advertising Department wants to see the 
paper carry a lot of fine breeders’ 
cards in that particular issue. 


CUTS COST NOTHING EXTRA 


We have, therefore, secured a lot 
of beautiful little cuts like those 
shown in this bordet and are prepared 
to get up attractive, forceful adver- 
tisements for those of our readers 
an advertisement. We have cuts of all breeds of 





tle and swine, 


‘TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


Livestock Special of December 12th, 


SPECIAL LOW RATES 


advertised and be 
stock. : 


LET US HELP YOU 


If you have surplus stock for sale, 
sit down right now and send us the 
details. We will prepare an adver- 
tisement for you. 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 


Here are the rates in detail. You may 
Edition in your own territory 





use one or all three 
is best for you, as a rule, 


Not 
tions as you see fit. 
owing to saving to buyers in express and freight charges. 

Breeders’ Rate 
Display, Per In, 


much, 


Classified. 


for December 12th issue 
close on December 3rd, 
there is really no time 
to lose. 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 








Copyright, 1903, ‘by Charles Scribner's Sens. All rights reserved 











CAST OF CHARACTERS 


MEEEEL  bG 4 CARON Doce eee seers eseaess The hero 
Joel Turner ...... Cre Pe A mountaineer 
Melissa ........ . Joel Turner's daughter 
Rube, Dolph and ‘Tom. .Joel Turner's sons 
Tad Dillon ee eseee Joel Turner’s neighbor 


and bitter enemy 

Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 

Caleb Hazel ............. The schoolmaster 

Major Buford ........... Chad's new friend 
Margaret, Dan and Harry Dean...... 

..+e+..-Chad’s new neighbors 





SYNOPSIS 


Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be’ bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘‘Whizzer,’’ and a fight en- 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack came off victors, 
thus starting a fued between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes a 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,’’ firing in the boy the 
ambition to make a name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft of 
logs. Chad roams around town and is left 
behind. Determined to overtake his party, 
Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, and 
is invited to his home by Major Buford. In 
Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
a descendent of a long-lost uncle, and he 
offers the boy a home and education. Chad's 
parentage and his relationship to Major Bu- 
ford are vouched for by Nathan Cherry, a 
mountaineer, and Chad enters college in the 
Bluegrass. Chad has won Margaret Dean's 
love when the Civil War breaks out. Chad 
and Harry Dean enter the Federal army, 
while Dan joins the Confederates. 





CHAPTER XXIII—(Continued) 


HAT cry from General Dean was beating 

ceaselessly through Harry’s brain now, and 
he brought one hand down on the fence, 
hardly noticing the drop of blood that oozed 
from the force of the blow. 

“Oh, I wish I could get away from here!’ 

“I shall the first chance that comes,”’ said 
Chad, and he lifted his head sharply, staring 
down the street. A phaeton was coming 
slowly toward them and in it were a negro 
servant and a girl in white. Harry was 
leaning- over the fence with his back toward 
the street, and Chad, the blood rushing to 
his face, looked in silence, for the negro was 
Snowball and the girl was Margaret. He 
saw her start and flush when she saw him, 


her hands giving a little convulsive clutch at 
the reins; but she came on, looking straight 
ahead. Chad’s hand went unconsciously to 
his cap, and when Harry rose, puzzled to 
see him bareheaded, the phaeton stopped, 
and there was a half-broken cry: 

“Harry!’ 

Cap still in hand, Chad strode away as the 
brother, with an answering cry, sprang to- 
ward her, 

” * » 

When he came back, an hour later, at 
dusk, Harry was seated on the portico, and 
the long silence between them was broken at 
last. 

“She—they oughtn’t to come to town at a 
time like this,’’ said Chad, roughly. 

“IT told her that,’’ said Harry, “but it was 
useless. She will come and go just as she 
pleases.”’ 


Harry rose and leaned for a moment 
against one of the big pillars, and then he 
turned impulsively, and put one hand lightly 
on the other's shoulder, 

“I’m sorry, old man,” he said, gently. 

A pair of heels clicked suddenly together 
on the grass before them, and an orderly 
stood at salute. 

“General Ward’s compliments, and will 
Lieutenant Buford and Lieutenant Dean re- 
port to him at once?’”’ 

The two exchanged a swift glance, and 
the faces of both grew grave with sudden 
apprehension. 

Inside, the General looked worried, and 
his manner was rather sharp. 

“Do you know General Dean?” he asked, 
looking at Harry. 


“He is my father, sir.’’ 

The General wheeled in his chair, 

“What!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Well—um—I sup- 
pose one of you will be enough. You can 
go.” 

When the door closed behind Harry, he 
looked at Chad. 

“There are two rebels at General Dean's 
house to-night,’’ he said, quietly. “One of 
them, I am told—why, he must be that boy’s 
brother,’ and again the General mused; 
then he added, sharply: 

“Take six good men out there right away 
and capture them. And watch out for Daws 
Dillon and his band of cut-throats. I am 
told he is in this region. I’ve sent a com- 
pany after him. But you capture the two 
at General Dean's.’ t 

“Yes, sir,” said Chad, turning quickly, 
but the General had seen ‘the lad’s face grow 
pale. 
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Arbuckles’ premiums are almost as 
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In every state in the Union you will h 


find homes made more comfortable and 
more beautiful by these valuable gifts. 


There are so many millions of users, 
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“It is very strange down here—they may 
be his best friends,’’ he thought, and, being 
a kind-hearted man, he reached out his 
hand teward a bell to summon Chad back, 
and drew it in again. 

“I cannot help that; but that boy 
have good stuff in him.’’ 

Harry was waiting for him outside. He 
knew that Dan would go home if it was 
possible, and what Chad's mission must be, 

“Don’t hurt him, Chad.” 

“You don’t have to ask that,’ answered 
Chad, sadly. 


must 


So Chad's old enemy, Daws Dillon, was 
abroad. There was a big man with the boy 
at the Dean’s, General Ward had said, but 
Chad little guessed that it was another old 
acquaintance, Rebel Jerry Dillon, who, at 
that hour, was having his supper brought 
out to the stable to him, saying that he 
would sleep there, take care of the horses, 
and keep on the look-out for Yankees. Je- 
rome Conner’s hand must be in this, Chad 
thought, for he never for a moment doubted 
that the overseer had brought the news to 
General Ward. He was playing a fine game 
of loyalty to both sidés, that overseer, and 
Chad grimly made up his mind that, from 
one side or thé other, his day would come, 
And this was the fortune of war—to be 
trotting, at the head of six men, on such a 
mission, along a road that, at every turn, on 
every little hill, and almost in every fence 
corner, was stored with happy memories for 
him; to force entrance as an enemy under a 
roof that had showered courtesy and kind- 
ness down on him like rain, that in all the 
world was most gacred to him; to bring 
death to an old playmate, the brother of the 
woman whom he loved, or capture, which 
might mean a worse death in a loathsome 
prison. He thought of that dawn when he 
drove home after the dance at the Hunts’ 
with the old Major asleep at his side and his 
heart almost bursting with high hope and 
happiness, and he ran his hand over his eyes 
to brush the memory away., He must think 
only of his duty now, and that duty was 
plain. 


Across the field they went in a noiseless 
walk, and leaving their horses in the woods, 
under the care of one soldier, slipped into 
the yard, Two men were posted at the rear 
of the house, one was stationed at each end 
of the long porch to-command the windows 
on either side, and, with a sergeant at his 
elbow, Chad climbed the long steps noise- 
lessly and knocked at the front door. Ina 
moment it was thrown open by a woman, 
and the light fell full in Chad's face, 


“You—you—you!”’ said a voice that shook 
with mingled terror and contempt, and Mar- 
garetgShrank back, step by step. Hearing 
her, rs, _Dea hurried ,into the hallway. 
Herjface palog hen she saw the Federal 
uniffé ‘in he oorway, but her chin rose 
hau ily, and her voice 
most eourtcous: 


“What can we do for. you?’ she asked, 
and _ she, too, recognized Chad, and her face 
grew.stern_as she waited for him to an- 
swer. 


“Mrs, Dean,’’ he said, half choking, ‘‘word 
has come to headquarters that two Confed- 
erate soldiers are spending the night here, 
and I have~been ordered to search the house 
for them. My men have surrounded it, but 
if you will give me your word-that they are 
not here, not a man shall cross your thres- 
hold—not even myself.” 


Without a word Mrs, Dean stood aside. 


“I am sorry,” said Chad, motioning to the 
Sergeant to follow him, As he passed the 
door of the drawing-room, he saw, under the 
lamp, a pipe with ashes strewn about its 
bowl, Chad pointed to it. ; 


“Spare me, Mrs. Dean.” But the two wo- 
men stood with clinched hands, silent. Dan 
had flashed into the kitchen,:and.was about 
to leap from the window when he saw _ the 
gleam of a rifle-barrel, not ten feet away. 
He would be potted like a rat if he sprang 
out there, and he dashed noiselessly up the 
back stairs, as Chad started up the front 
stairway toward the garret, where he had 
passed many a happy hour . playing. with 
Margaret and Harry and the boy whom he 
was after as an enemy, now. The door was 
open at the first landing, and the creak of 
the stairs under Dan’s feet, heard plainly, 
stopped, The Sergeant, pistol in hand, 
started to push past his superior. 


said Chad. 


was steady and 


“Keep back.” sternly. and as 


he drew his pistol, a terrified whisper rose 
from below. ; 

“Don’t. don’t!” And then Dan, with 
hands up, stepped into sight. 

“T’ll spare you,’ he said, quietly. ‘Not a 


word, mother. They’ve got me, You can 
tell him there is no one else in the house, 
though.” 


Mrs. Dean’s eyes filled with tears, and a 
sob broke from Margaret. , 
” she said, and Chad 
she added, proudly, 


“There is no one else, 
bowed, “In the house,” 
scorning the subterfuge. 

“Search the barn,’’ said Chad, 
The Sergeant ran down the steps, 

“T reckon you are a little too late, my 
friend,’ said Dan. ‘‘Why, bless me, it’s my 
old friend Chad—and a lieutenant! I con- 
gratulate you,’ he added, but he did not 
offer to shake hands, 

Chad had thought of the barn too late. 
Snowball had seen the men creeping through 
the yard, had warned Jerry Dillon, and 
Jerry had slipped the horses into the wood- 
land, and had crept back to learn what was 
going on. 

“T will wait for you out here,”’ 
“Take your anvegl 

“Thank you,” said Dan, 

He came out in a moment and Mrs, Dean 
and Margaret followed him. At a gesture 
from the Sergeant, a soldier stationed him- 
self on each side of Dan, and, as Chad turn- 
ed, he took off his cap again. His face was 
very pale and his voice almost. broke: 

“You will believe me, Mrs. Dean,’’. he said, 
“that this was something I had to do.” 

Mrs, Dean bent her head slightly. 

“Certainly, mother,” said Dan. “Don’t 
blame Lieutenant Chad. Morgan will have 
Lexington in a few days and then I'll be 
free again. Maybe I'll have Lieutenant 
Chad a prisoner—no telling!” 

Chad smiled faintly, and then, with a 
flush, he spoke again—warning Mrs. Dean, 
in the kindliest way, that, henceforth, her 
house would be under suspicion, and telling 
her of the severe measures that had been 


“quick!”’ 


said Chad, 





inaugurated against rebel smypathizers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Such sympathizers have to take oath of 
allegiance and give bond to keep it.” 

“If they don’t?” 

“Arrest and imprisonment.” 

“And if they give the oath and violate 
str” 

“The penalty is death, Mrs, Dean.”’ 

“And if they aid their friends?” 

“They are to be dealt with according to 
military law.’ 

“Anything else?” 

“If loyal citizens are hurt or damaged by 
guerillas, disloyal citizens of the loeality 
must make compensation.” : 

“Is it true that a Confederate sympathiz-. 
er will be shot down if on the streets of 
Lexington?” 

“There was such an order, Mrs. Dean.” 

“And if a loyal citizen is killed by one of 
these so-called guerillas, for whose acts no- 
body is responsible, prisoners of war are to 
be shot in retaliation?” 

“Mother!”’ cried Margaret. 

“No, Mrs, Dean—not prisoners of war— 
guerillas,” 

“And when will you begin war on wo- 
men?” 

“Never, I hope.” , His hesitancy brought a 
scorn into’ the searching eyes of his pale 
questioner that Chad could not face, and 
without daring even to look at Margaret he 
turned away. 

Such retaliatory medsures made startling 
news to Dan. He grew very grave while. he 
listened, but-as he followed Chad he chatted 
and laughed and joked with his captors, 
Morgan would ‘have Lexington in three days, 
He was really glad to get a chance to fill his 


belly with Yankee grub. It hadn’t been 
full more than two or three times in six 
months, 


All the time Dan was watching for Jerry 
Dillon, who, he knew, would not leave him 
if there was the least chance of getting him 
out, of the Yankees’ clutches, He did not 
have to wait long. Two men had gone to 
get the horses, and as Dan stepped through 
the yard-gate with his captors, two figures 
rose out of the ground. One came with head 
bent like a battering-ram. He heard Snow- 
ball’s head strike a stomach on one side of 
him, and with &n astonished groan the man 
went down. He saw the man on his other 
side drop from some crushing blow, and he 
saw Chad trying to draw his pistol. His 
own fist shot out, catching Chad on the point 
of the chin, At the same instant there was 
a shot and the Sergeant dropped. 


“Come on, boy!’ said a hoarse voice, and 
then Dan was speeding away after the gi- 
gantic figure of Jerry Dillon through the 
thick darkness, while a harmless volley of 
shots sped after them, At the edge of the 
woods they dropped. Jerry Dillon had his 
cee over his mouth to keep from laughing 
aloud, 


“The hosses ain’t fer away,” he said, 
“Oh, Lawd!” 

“Did you kill him?” 

“I reckon not,’’ whispered Jerry. “I shot 


him on the wrong side. I’m al’ays a-ferget- 
tin’ which side a man’s heart’s on.’ 


“What became of Snowball?” 


“He run jes’ as soon as he butted the 
feller on his.right. He said he’d git one, but 
I didn’t know what he was doin’ when I 
seed him start like a sheep. Listen!” 

There was a tumult at the house—moving 
lights, excited cries, and a great hurrying, 
Black Rufus was the first to appear with a 
lantern, and when he held it high as the 
fence, Chad saw Margaret in the light, her 
hands clinched and her eyes burning. 

“Have you killed him?” she asked, quietly 
but fiercely. ‘You nearly did once before. 
Have you succeeded this time?’ Then she 
saw the Sergeant writhing on 
his right forearm hugging his breast, and 
her hands relaxed’ and her face changed. 

“Did Dan do that? Did Dan do that?” 

“Dan was unarmed,” said Chad, quietly. 

“Mother,” called the girl, as though she 
had not heard him, “send someone to help. 
Bring him to the house,’ she added, turning. 
As no movement was made, she _ turned 
again. 

“Bring him up to the house,” she said, 
imperiously, and when the hesitating sol- 
diers stooped to pick up the wounded man, 
she saw the streak of blood running down 
Chad's chin and she stared open-eyed, She 
made one step toward him, and then she 
shrank back out of the light. 

“Oh!” she said, “Are you wounded, 
Oh!” 

“No!” said Chad, grimly. 
this’’—pointing to -the 
this—with his fist. It’s the second time Dan 
has done this. Easy, men” he added, with 
low-voiced authority. 

Mrs. Dean was holding the door open. 


“No,” said Chad, quickly. ‘“‘That wicker 
lounge will do. He -will- be cooter: on the 


too? 


“Dan didn’t do 
Sergeant—‘the did 


porch.” Then he stooped, and loosening the 
Sergeant’s blouse and shirt examined the 
wound, 


“It’s only through the shoulder, Lieuten- 
ant,” said the man faintly. But it was un- 
der the shoulder, and Chad turned. 

“Jake,” he said, sharply,’’ go back and 
bring a surgeon—and an officer to relieve 
me, I think he can be moved in the morn- 
ing, Mrs, Dean. With your permission I 
will wait here until the Surgeon comes, 
Please don’t disturb yourself further’’—Mar- 
garet had appeared at the door, with some 
bandages that she and her mother had been 
making for Confederates and behind her a 
servant followed with towels and a pail of 
water—‘“‘I am sorry to trespass.”’ 

‘Did the bullet pass through?’ asked Mrs, 
Dean, simply. 

“No, Mrs. Dean,” said Chad, 


Margaret turned indoors. Without anoth- 
er word, her mother knelt above the wound- 
ed man, cut the shirt away, staunched the 
trickling blood, and deftly bound the wound 


with lint and bandages, while Chad stood, 
helplessly watching her. 
“ye am sorry,” he said again, when she 


rose, “sorry—— 


“It’s nothing,’ said Mrs. Dean, quietly. 
“If you need anything you will let me know. 
I shall be waiting inside.’ 

She turned and a few moments later Chad 
saw Margaret's white figure swiftly climb 
the stairs—but the light still burned in the 
noiseless room below. 


(Continued next week) 
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Wood's Poultry 
Foods «2 Supplies. 


Poultry raising promises to 
be one of the best money 
crops for farmers every- 
where. 

Our celebrated Hoilybrook 
Poultry Foods are very 
essential to the successful 
poultry raiser. 

We grind, mix and sack all 
our Hollybrook Poultry 
Foods and know them to 
contain only pure whole- 
some grains, Write for prices. 


“Woud’s Poultry Special” 


giving seasonable hints and time- 
ly information about foods and 
feeding, mailed free on request. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedime~, - Richmond, Va. 




















+ Persimmon Trees 
That Produce 


We have discovered why 

Persimmons have not borne 

freely in the past. We can tell you how 

to overcome the difficulty and make 
your trees hold plentiful crops. 

Our 1915 Nursery Book 
describes the best varieties and how 
to grow them. It also lists Plums, 
Pecans, Peaches, Figs, Grapes and 
other fruits for the South. Write 
today for a free copy. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Fla. 
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HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS,well made 
with cross bar, blind 
tenons, white leaded 
in joints. GLASS, $1.60 perBox. 


Dept. 11 Baltimore, Md: 











Laurens County, S. C., Fair Is a Great 
Success 


OTWITHSTANDING the cry of 

hard times, our Laurens County 
Fair was a success; without carnival 
tents, balloon ascensions, side shows 
of any kind or entrance fees. 

That the farmers of this section of 
the Piedmont can, if they will, raise 
everything that is good for man and 
beast, was most fully demonstrated. 
The exhibits uf field crops were es- 
pecially fine; corn, oats, wheat, bar- 
ley, peas, potatoes, hay, melons, pump- 
kins weighing 65 pounds and cotton 
stalks five feet high, with matured 
fruit to the top. 

The exhibit of Mrs. William D. Byrd 
of 26 varieties in the edible line, from 
the simple vegetable to the perfectly 
canned fruits, was much admired. 

Many of the home-raised horses 
and mules had won prizes at state 
fairs; the riding and driving by young 
ladies, as their spirited steeds step- 
ped lively and gracefully to the sound 
of music, spoke well for the skill of 
“young America.” 

Cows, sheep, goats and hogs of fine 
lineage and in fine condition told of 
the prosperous farmer; also all the 
standard varieties of fine poultry; rab- 
bits, cats, dogs, o’possums, squirrels, 
and dogs to charm the “small boy,” 
as well as hunter and herdsman. 

In the tent where the delicious edi- 
bles, canned by our “Tomato Girls,” 
and the splendid exhibits of cake, 
butter, etc. sent by others, were 
shown, the center of attraction was 
the “model country home”—a white 
cottage, with broad verandas, grassy 
lawn with beds of roses here and 
there among the trees; and swings 
and restful seats. In the back yard 
was the wind mill, the model poultry 
house and the garage; while in the 
lot near by was the big red barn and 
the silo, telling of the progressive 
farmer. 
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| last,” our children, the men and wo- 


men of tomorrow. It was “Pageant 
Day,” in which 31 different schools in 
the county took part; each one rep- 
resenting some state in the Union, 
some nation, or historical event. The 
floats, drawn by splendid horses and 
mules, gave evidence of fine artistic 
ability in their unique decorations 
and were a real education as to ways 


| and fashions of other places. 


Much of the praise for the success 
of our fair is due to the President, 
Mr. William D. Byrd, and his son, 
proprietors of Byrdville 
Dairy Farm. 

The Progressive Farmer was ex- 
tensively introduced in this county 
several years ago by a lady friend of 
this good paper; now it is a most wel- 
come visitor and useful advisor in 
hundreds of homes in our midst. 

Laurens, S; C. SS. Bs Pa 





Virginia Farm Notes 











I.—Tobacco Prices Low 


OBACCO started out much bright- 

er than at first expected this year, 
everybody seemed sanguine as to the 
continuance of fair prices, and the 
press boosted transactions and buoy- 
ed up prices. All in vain. Tobacco is 
now almost a drug on the market and 
there is no relief in sight. Hundreds 
of farmers are just realizing that 
they will scarcely receive enough for 
their crops to meet the bills of the 
fertilizer makers. In scores of cases 
the receipts from warehouses do not 
bein to meet expenses of raising the 
weed. A year’s work has been worse 
than lost on hundreds of Virginia 
farms. This is not a purely local con- 
dition; it is general throughout all 
tobacco-growing sections, and sad to 
say there is no immediate relief in 
sight. 


II.—More Hogs in Virginia 


OGS thrive on apples, especially 

on sound apples, and they eat 
them with a relish, Many farmers 
and apple growers, are realizing this 
to advantage and are solving the 
problem of a surplus crop of apples 
by increasing their herds of hogs. 
Thus necessity has forced industry 
into unaccustomed channels where 
are some advantages hitherto lost 
sight of. State Commissioner Koin- 
er says that now that farmers 
have discovered how much money 
there is in hog raising they will not 
be so likely to return to the hogless 
farm. The same opportunities are 
open for stock raisers, and the more 
livestock the farmers raise the better 
for all concerned. 


1I1I.—State Acquires Limestone Bed 


HE Virginia State Lime Board 

has come to an agreement with 
Dr. Leavitt, of Louisville, who owns 
a bed of limestone at Staunton, by 
which the tract will be turned over 
to the state in a few days. The mat- 
ter was all but closed up nearly two 
months ago, when difficulties showed 
themselves in the way of railway 
spur tracks, water facilities, etc. 
These have all been disposed of sat- 
factorily to all concerned, and the 
deed of transfer will be signed by 
Governor Stuart in a few days. The 
establishment of the limestone grind- 
ing plant will not only equalize prices 
of ground limestone but will also 
show farmers the vaiue and impor- 
tance of lime to thé development and 
availability of the plant food in the 
soil, The lime will be sold at cast. 

G. E°w. 





We Should Have Better Tenant 
Houses 


OU have shown yourself, Mr. Ed- 

itor, a man who “loves his fellow 
men,” and your voice is ever heard 
for anything which means the bet- 
terment of rural life. I have been es- 
pecially struck with the condition of 
tenant houses in some parts of the 
country. Many of them are not ceil- 
ed and some have no windows at all, 
only a wooden shutter. On a cold 





All Steel, Triple 
Power Stump Puller 
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DIXIES QUALITY STRAIN WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Surpass all previous records at the great Memphis Tri-State Fair winning 24 out of 25 regular 


prizes in competitic n with Wyandottcs from five States. Sweepstakes of $75.00 in gold and numerous 
cash and cup specials. Special sale of breeding cockerels that will produce heavy winter layers 


hatched from lit atings, $2.50 and up. Pens mated, eggs $2.00 $5.00 per 15. 
ona Box 110 B 


Carrington Jones, 


day, the women are compelled to 
leave this shutter or a door open, to 
get light for cooking, sewing and 
other household tasks. 

We hear the complaint that the 
poorer class of rural people are not 
cleanly in person. How would their 
critics like to disrobe in a barn or 
wood-shed on a snowy day, and take 
a bath in a small 10-cent tin basin? 
In many cases there is only one fire 
place in the house and in this coun- 
try where wood is plentiful, it seems 
a shame for a landlord to build a 
house where human beings are hous- 
ed like dumb animals, without light 
or heat. MRS. J. H. HENLEY, 

Lee County, N. C. 





Roanoke County Again Took First 
Honors at Virginia Fair 


N YOUR issue of October 24, Mr. 

George E. Wray, in giving some 
notes concerning the Virginia State 
Fair, says: “The Norfolk County ex- 
hibit proved by far the most attrac- 
tive. It was the most complete of all 
and spread over much space. Roan- 
oke County was a close second.” 

Perhaps that is the way it impress- 
ed Mr. Wray, but to the judges (who 
were none other than the demon- 
strators of the 60 counties exhibiting 
themselves) it looked different; and 
they awarded the first place to Roan- 
oke County by a margin of 11 points 
over its nearest rival, and 31 points 
over Norfolk County, the judging be- 
ing done by nine demonstrators work- 
ing in three squads and using the 
score card system. Though one of 
the smallest counties of the State, 
this is the fourth time in succession 
that Roanoke has won first prize on 
county exhibit and has won the West- 
moreland Davis Cup each of the three 
years it has been offered. 

: F. B. WALTERS, 
Salem, Va. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


FTER recovery early in the past week to 

8 cents for good middling, the Savannah 
market has latterly eased off 4% cent, and 
stands the same as a week ago. There has 
been a moderately fair demand, and most 
of the cotton has been going to Europe, in 
neutral vessels. Home mills continue to buy 
sparingly. So far “this season American 
mills have taken probably 400,000 bales less 
than for the corresponding time last year, 
The decrease in actual consumption has not 
been that large, but they have smaller 
stocks on hand, This is certainly remark- 
able in view of the fact that the price this 
year is only half as much as @ year ago, 


The reopening of the future markets in 
New York and.~New Orleans passed off 
rather quietly, but on the day after the op- 
ening there was quite a sharp decline. This 
was ascribed to liquidation of old business 
carried over from July, and also to “hedge 
selling’? from the South. Of course the mar- 
ket could not stand up. against inordinate 
pressure, and it is a mistake for the South 
to try to unload the crop in that way. The 
proper thing is to allow the speculators to 
sell—if they choose to do so—and then let 
them come and scramble for the cotton, 
All that is sold on contract now has got to 
be made good. After the spasmodic early 
flurry, the market has shown a steadier 
tone, 

Texas continues to do most of the selling, 
and leads other sections in the downward 
march of prices. There is no need to sacri- 


fice cotton now. If the offerings are prop- 
erly restricted. the demand will take the 
staple at a steadily advancing scale, In- 


stead of selling or hedging, the holder can 
obtain loans on his cotton and carry it in- 
definitely. Of course the needs of consump- 
tion must be supplied, but buyers should fr> 
allowed to bid for the cotton. If we try to 
sell more than wanted, down goes the price. 
If the situation is wisely handled there is 
no reason why the price should not keep up 
around 8 or 9 cents, Sufficient advances can 
be obtained to enable the meeting cf the 
more urgent obligations, and thus render the 


position easier for the whole country. The 
man who meets his obligations as well as he 
can in these stressing times will hold a 
high stand with his creditors in the times 
to come, One or two years do not make a | 


lifetime, but only go to form a part of life’s 
experience, Prosperous times will 
again, and we can do much to hasten their 
return, 
WwW. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga. 


untyn, Tenn. 





Direct from Factory 


Prices PerRod tasts alifetime. Money backif nots 
ne represented, Our catalogue is full of 
atin secleey tence ‘ogy, fence sense—full of bargains— it'll 
Special price on Gal- help you to buy right. Send postal 


vanized Barb Wire for it today 


Tiger Fence Co.5:* Clarksville, Tenn. 
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der mirute e 













i’ Finished Lumber 
4 Always Sells 


oi \y work it up— gets 
y i that sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


| Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs little 
makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbis, 8, ©. 
Address nearest point. 








ROYAL PEA HULLER 


P Vaieey Made in Five Sizes. 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other Pea 
Huller on the market. Cylin- 
der has malleable fron sec- 
tions —~ automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO 


Chattanooga Implement and Mig. Co., 
Be. 1 Boyee Station, Chattanooga, Tera. 











Service Shoes 


Dress, Business and Everyd ay 
Shoes for Men, en and 
Boys. Stylish, a 


we'll guarantee the wear, 
we'll take them back if no’ 
well pleased. Our prices are 
lower than you have been paying elsewhere. A 
nice dressy shoe for women at $2.15, usual $3 grade. 

ces range down to shoes for tender feet at $1.30. 





id 
. Postage 6c to 10c a pair—a cheap, quick 
delivery richtto yourdoor. We pay, postage both 
ways on returns or exchanges. rite for catalog 
showing full line. 


THE SPOTLESS Co., 
The Seuth’s Mall Order House 
178 Shockoe Lane, . : Richmond, Va. 


WOOL 


Exchange your wool for 
Jeans, Linseys, Cassimers 
and Blankets. 


Write for Samples and terms 
of exchange 














Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 











SAVE TIME AND TOLL 

Grind feed with one horse at home 
by using Star Sweep Grinders. Sim- 
ple, strong. durable, easy running. 
Buhrs extra hard metal, tool proof. 
Capacity, material and workman- 
ship guaranteed. Many in use 20 
years. Grind ear corn and small 
hyrains- Little investment and big 
returns. Send postcard for cata- 








come | 











log. Star Mfg. Co., 9 Depot St., New Lexington, Ohio- 


SQU AB R AISING Squabs from our Car- 
| neau Pigeons weigh 
| one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
| prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 

RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO , Greensboro, N. C. 


| Both Butt and 
|Reds é_. Orpingtons “wri 
From prize stock. Catalog free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, 
LANDIS, N.C. 














Red fancier 10 years. 





Magic Washing Stick Agents Wanted—-The 
Magic Washing Stick is a truly wonderful 
| article which makes dirty clothes clean and 


| snowy white without a bit of rubbing. Sells 
for 25c. Money back if not satisfied. Big 
money for agents. Write for particulars, 
Postoffice Box 269, Sherman, Texas. 
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OFFICES: 

Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 

TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 

MINGH HAM. ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 
SUBSCRIPTION. RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents, 


term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: 
years, 








two years, $1.60; three 
2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any. case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss: shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
‘tT am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


can 
A club of three 








Readers in the Carolinas; Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 























Where to Buy Seeds and Plants 








Lindley’s Apple Trees 
at Special Prices 


A dozen trees will give fruit for a small family— 
but you ought to plant more if you have room. An 
acre in ap.le trees will give more money than two 
or three acres in other crops. 


Bonum, Buckingham, Grimes Golden are best for 
autumn use, with Delicious, Ark. Mammoth Black, 
Stayman, Winesap, York Imperial for winter. There 
are other good ones, but these are the leaders. 


Other Fruits for 
the Home Garden 

Peaches—May flower, Victor, Carman, Hiley, Lind- 
ley, Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Munson, Salway. 
ASK FOR OUR CATALGGUE 


! of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
»and Roses. We havea new booklet 
‘showing pictures of homes m de 


Pears—Early Green Sugar, Rankin, Seckel, Bart- 
lett, Effie Holt, Garber, Kieffer, and Miller. 


You can save money if you write today for our 


* beautiful and valuable with trees and | special d.scount list, for we will sell at low prices 
shrubs. No charge for catalog or | now and keep the trees for you until spring if you 


booklet. wish. 
Box 106 C, POMONA, N. C. 





J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
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Nha ON ERE SE. Se RTS o> SPA 
EARLY. PEACHES 2 ; 
EVER-BEARING STRAWBERRIES 


ra 
You: must diversify, Brother Farmer;.Plant:some fruit. It: wilt é 
Sell.at home, war or no war. Quick returns, you must have 
NEVER STOP: NEVA-MYSS: Earliest of 
OUR DELICIOUS EVER - BEARING all Peaches 
STRAWBERRY Letthis pone ae youa tenes only in the 
not only fruits heavily Apri] to November, but eo ymrpede yes pron ting _ a 
bears full crop first year, You have to wait | missed a crop. 
till second year with all other kinds. Plant | Ourcatalom :0 tells : 
now, sell full crop 1915. Absolute guarantee | why it never will * a 
or money refunded. Fetches top notch prices | miss, Gives 
because ripen’ in off season. Has paid at rate | names of men mak- 
ing $1,400 acre on it. 


ry EON a 


aS 
™" 


P Vy ree. 


SN GT! abl ia i 


of $2,500 per acre. 


SAVE HALF ON STRAWBERRY PLANTS, FRUIT TREES 

(all kinds) ete., by buying direct from nursery. 31 years experience 

at your command to insure success, 
CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY 


S213Railroad Avenue KITTRELL, N. C, 
ONE OF THE LARGEST MAIL ORDER NURSERIES IN AMERICA 











MILLIONS OF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Positively Frost Proof 
Charleston and Jersey Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch Varieties. 
Prepaid Parcel Post, 20¢ per 100, $1.50 per 1,000. 


By Express, not prepaid, $1.00 per 1,000; 5,000 up 75c per 1,000. Ten years experience. 
I guarantee satisfactory. plants. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 
G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., R. D. No. 1, Raleigh, North Carolina. 











DEPENDABLE SEED—DEPENDABLE SEED 
For Orchard og Field and Garden 
Citrus Trifoliata Seed. S ee Rust Proof 
Spray Materials and ver, Vetches and 
Insecticides. Mobile, Aln., 1871 to 1914 Rape. 


Sow now and bud later Oats, Rye, 

the Satsuma Orange. Barley, Crimson Clo- 

Our handsome Mlustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators, 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 














When writing to advertisers say, “I am writing you from The Progressive Farmer.” 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
DECEMBER 


(1) What Can We Do by Codéperation to 
Increase the Quantity and Quality of 
Livestock in Our Community? 

What More Can We Do to Promote 
Harmony, Goodwill and Love Among. 
Ourselves and Our Neighbors at this 
Christmas Season? 


JANUARY 
‘How Can We Get Our People to Read 
More Books, Papers and Magazines 
this Year? 
What Legislation Should We Demand 


This Year to Meet the Needs of Our 
People? 


(2) 











GREAT MEETING STATE FARM- 
ERS’ UNION 


Notable Plans Made for Future Ac- 
tivities and for Helping North Car- 
olina and North Carolina Farmers 


HE seventh annual meeting of the 

North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union, held in Greenville last week, 
was a great success from every 
standpoint. The attendance was large, 
the delegates earnest, harmony and 
good fellowship prevailed, and many 
practicable plans for the upbuilding 
of the order and the state were set 
on foot. 

The meeting opened with the ex- 
cellent address of President Alexan- 
der, published in our last issue, and 
was followed by the not less notable 
report of State Organizer Green. The 
report of Secretary Faires showed 
the organization in excellent condi- 
tion, both from the standpoint of 
membership and finances, the treas- 
ury being nearly $2,000 better off than 
year. But the features of the 
meeting were the reports from the 


| various counties as to the practical 
| business coOperation everywhere un- 


der way: cooperation in buying sup- 
plies and in selling products, co6per- 
ative use and ownership of improved 
machinery and pure-bred sires, codp- 
erative mills, creameries, cotton gins, 
warehouses, telephones, insurance, 
land and loan associations, etc. and 
the help the Union is giving to 
schools, farm demonstration work, 
county fairs, and all plans for neigh- 
borhood upbuilding. Especially nota- 


| ble, too, were the reports of plans for 


helping “Community Service Week.” 

Apart from its regular program a 
feast of good things had been pro- 
vided in the form of addresses by L. 
M. Rhodes, of Tennessee, President 
Barrett, State Superintendent Joyner, 
and Prof. E. C. Branson. 

The old officers were re-elected 
with the exception of S. H. Hobbs, 
who declined renomination and was 
succeeded by R. H. Stone, of Guil- 
ford. Rev. T. S. Coble was chosen 
chaplain. 

A number of highly important res- 
olutions were adopted, and not only 
were they adopted but the Union is 
going to work to see that they go 
into effect. A state-wide primary for 
all offices f-om constable to president 
was approved, and for all parties the 
same day. Land segregation between 
the races was endorsed overwhelm- 
ingly and enthusiastically, and the 
membership urged to become active 
for achievement. The repeal of 
the crop lien law was favored, and a 
law # require the source of ammonia 
to be printed on fertilizer sacks, and 
the organization of mutual fire insur- 
ance companies advocated. Farmers 
were urged that every new 
deed they Torrens deed. A 
50 per cent reduction in cotton acre- 
age was declared for. 

In educational matters the conven- 
tion declared for raising the compul- 
sory attendance age limit to 14 years, 
urged renewed attention to “Com- 
munity Service Week,” and voted a 
$5 appropriation to each of the first 
100 locals that raises $10 for a library. 

Among the other resolutions 


its 


to see 
get 1S 


adopt- 


ed were those favoring the salary in- 
stead of the fee system for county 
offices, the abolition of the office of 
county treasurer, larger inheritance 
and income taxes, the extension of 
the anti-jug law, and putting more 
farmers on party platform com- 
mittees. 

Rural credits came in for earnest 
consideration, a strong committee 
being named to work out plans for 
state and National legislation. 

On page 11 we are printing one of 
the most striking features of Lecturer 
Green’s report. The resolution in full 
will appear next week together with 
a list of delegates present. Especially 
notable was the hospitality’ of the 
town of Greenville, the officers of the 
Training School and the brethren of 
Pitt County. It was a meeting to 
make every member prouder of the 
organization and more determined to 
make his local or county Union a 
power for education and codperation, 


THE MEN WHO MADE UP THE 
MEETING 





List of Delegates Attending Annual 
Session North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union 


OLLOWING is the list of delegates 

who attended the recent session 
of the State Farmers’ Union in 
Greenville—a fine body of men, in- 
cluding many veteran workers for 
rural betterment and also a strikingly 
large number of earnest, promising, 
forward-looking young men from all 
sections of North Carolina: 


Alamance—L, E. 
Alexander—J. C. 
Beaufort—C, A, 
T. Herring. 
Bertie—J, T. Overton, S. W. 
Bynum, 
Bladen—R, T. Melvin, A. R. Edwards, O, 
M. Jones, 
Brunswick—F, P. Lennon, F. M. 
Burke—W. J. G. Cranford, W. E. 
Buncombe—A, H, Daniel, B. A, 
Cabarrus—A, H, Litaker, mR. 
L. A. Lipe. 
Caldwell—Rev 
Camden—S. B. 
Craven—J. W. 
Carteret—S. G. 
Catawba—M. M. Smyre, 
J. Shuford, L. E. Sigmon. 
Chatham—R,. M. Gorrell, N. A. 
D. Braxton. 
Chowan—R,. W. Leary, E. J. 
Cleveland—A. B. Spake, L. 
Columbus—Frank Lowman. 
Craven—-W. O. Gaskins. 
Currituck—W. U. Ballance, W. H. 
Davie—N. P. McDaniel, W. G. 
Duplin—J. HB, Pollock, W, I. 
Durham—San O’Briant, 
Edgecombe—J. L. 
house. 
Forsyth—W. H. Yarbrough, D. M. 
A. F. Yarbrough, J. L. Nelson. 
Franklin—T. J. Harris, H. D. 
J. CG. Jones, 
Gaston—W. M. 
B. Robinson, 
Gates—-A, S. 
BE. Parker. 
Greene—J. E. Herring, J. W. 
Guilfor€d—J. C. Kennett, A. J, 
G. Frazier, R. H. W. Stone. 
Halifax—D. 8S. Moss, G. 
E. Hardy. 
Harnett—Jno. H. 
rington, 
Henderson—M. A. 
Hertford—N. S. Joyner, J. C. 
Hoke—J. D. Adcox, H. C 
Hyde—Geo. R. Harris 
Iredell—I. N. Paine, 
Meacham, R. R. 
J. M. Stikeleather., 
Johnston—George . Pool, R. B. 
G. R angston, W. C. Harper. 
Le J. C. Watson, M. O. 
Henley. 
Lincoin—J. A. Love, W. 
Nichols, H. O. Proctor. 
Mecklenburg—W. R. 
Phillips, J. C. Hutchinson, 
Montgomery—J,. F. Whitlock, 
Wooley. 
Moore—B. L. 
Mclean. 
McDowell—J. C. 
Nash—R. C. 
Hunter. 
Northampton—T. B, 
Flythe, 
Orange—D. T. 
A. L. Durham, 
Pamlico—J. T. Dawson, W. 
Pasquotank—J, C, 
M, P. Jennings, 
‘Pender—E. J. Manning. 
Perquimans—J. H,. Miller, 
Millan, 
Person—wW, T. 
Pitt—-W. A. 
Tugwell, J. 


Guthrie, J. M, 
Fowers. 
Singleton, 


Foust. 
Thomas Green, 


Denny, J. P. 


Sherman, 
Hoss, 

Fox, 

Goodman, 


T.*S. Coble. 
Seymour, J. B. 
Sears. 

Gould, 


Sanderlin. 


A, C. Shuford, W. 


Jones, T. 


Griffin. 
A. Beam. 


Kinsey, 
Click, 
Hall, 

Robt, T. Allen. 
Cherry, A, KE. White- 


Jarvis, 
Sgerton, 


Harmon, Jonas Vasour, O 


Walker, Martin Kellogg, J. 
Parker, Jr. 
Hughes, J. 


R. Bennette, J. 


Smith, W, L. M. Har- 
Ward, 

Chitty. 
Adcox, 

{, Carawan, 

; . Woodside, F. 
Leonard, J. W. Vickory, 


= gl 


Barnes, 


Dowd, J. H. 


J. Wingate, Chas, 


Alexander, J. W, 


Wm. R, 


Cox, John A. Fry, T. D. 
Pool, G. L. 


Fleming, 
Hunt, J. C. 


Taylor, BE. O. 
DeLoach, J. A. 


Roberts, G. Ed, Copeland, 
R, Sawyer. 
James, Jr., W. C. Moore, 


Dr. T. S. Me- 
Swangon, 
White, W. A. Cherry, J. WL. 
A. Martin. 
Randolph—Lee M. Kerns, Wm, Coble, Jr., 
A, CG. Cox, Jr., L. A, Craven, W. R. Julian. 
Richmond—-W. R,. Jones, 
Robeson—Grover Britt. 
Rockingham—J. R. Williams, A. J. 
son, Fred Walker, E, V. Price, Walker 
son. 


Hud- 
Gib- 
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Rowan—F. B, Brown, F. D. Patterson, A, 
L. Kluttz, O. H. Phillips, O. L. Heilig. 

Rutherford—cC, B. Harrell, Wm, Watson, 
B. C. Arrowood, 

Sampson—E. T. Turlington, J. R. Wil- 
liams, J. A. Blackburn, 

Stanly-—W. A. Hugh, 

Stokes—J. C. Flippin, J. D. Martin, R. L. 
Nunn, 


Surry—J. W. Denny, C, F. Atkins, N. L, 


Merriam, W., J. Nixon, J. M. Brinkley, J. F. 
Miller. 

Transylvania—T. J. Henderson, 

Union—C, E. Rushing, W. M. Sells, J. M. 
Tomberlin. 

Wake—G. D. Allen, W. L. Bagwell, T. B. 
Parker, C. R. Hudson. 


Warren—A, E, B. Overby. 

Wilkes—T. F, Calloway, J. J. Hendren. 

Wilson—D. R. Petway, E. B. Capps, W. 
G. Lewis, W. R. Dixon, 

Yadkin—R. L, Hamrick, J. A. Myers, A. J. 
Martin, 


Paschal, C. 





HOW LOCAL UNIONS MAY HELP 
OBSERVE COMMUNITY 
SERVICE DAYS 





Appoint Committees to Look After 
Road Work, Attendance, and Social 
Features—Get the Local Teacher 
Interested in What Is Being Done 


HERE -are many ways in which 

Local Unions may help to observe 
Community Service Week in North 
Carolina early in December, and the 
object of this arti- 
cle is to call at- 
tention to a few 
of those ways. In 
the first place let 
me suggest that in 
your next Local 
Union meeting 
you take this mat- 
ter up and dis- 
cuss it thoroughly 
among yourselves, 
having at least one or two members 
who are familiar with the object and 
intent of the movement fully explain 
the work in detail. Then after the 
matter has been discussed and those 
present fully understand it, ask the 
president to appoint all the necessary 
committees needed to carry on the 
work mapped out for each of the 
various days set apart. 


Let me suggest that you have a 
committee appointed to look after any 
contemplated work on the public 
roads of the community, or if in the 
towns, the streets, sidewalks, parks or 
public buildings and grounds. Let this 
committee meet as early as is con- 
venient and have them organize and 
plan the work thoroughly in detail. 
It would be well if there are several 
men who will volunteer to work on 
the roads, to divide them into squads 
with a competent man to supervise 
and plan the work for the day. Then 
by all means let a committee be ap- 
pointed to supervise and direct the 
work of improving the schoolhouses 
and grounds. While the men and the 
boys are at work improving the ex- 
terior of the buildings, the women and 
girls may look after the improvement 
of the interior, hanging pictures on 
the walls, and otherwise helping to 
make the schoolroom homelike and 
attractive. If there be a sufficient 
number present on the day set apart 
for this work let some of them work 
on the church grounds, graveyards, 
etc. As one feature to be stressed, 
allow me to suggest the planting of 
trees, shrubs, flowers, etc. It is sug- 
gested in the program for Communi- 
ty Service Week that there be a flag- 
raising at the school building in case 
the school has not secured a flag 
already. It would be well, in case the 
teacher is not a member of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, to have a committee ap- 
pointed to visit the teacher, and en- 
deavor to interest her in this matter 
of securing a flag for the school. 
Nothing better can be done toward 
helping instil patriotism and a love 
for country in the minds of the boys 
and girls in the schools than to culti- 
vate a love, respect and reverence for 
our flag. A nice and serviceable flag 
can now be procured for a compara- 
tively small outlay, and the children 
of almost any ordinary school, if ap- 
pealed to, will gladly respond to the 
request to help in securing the need- 
ed funds to purchase it. 

Have a committee appointed to 
make all the necessary arrangements 
for the social features at night. It is 





MR. WRIGHT. 


a very easy matter to interest 
the young people in matters of this 
nature, and then, too, in the average 


rural community in the South, the op- | 


portunities for social enjoyment by 
the young people are very limited in- 
deed. The Union should, by the way, 
endeavor to encourage this idea, and 
should look a little more closely after 
providing innocent social pleasures 
for the children and the young people 
of the community. It pays in more 
ways than one. 

As the second day in this series of 
meetings is designated as North Car- 
olina Day in the public schools, to be 
observed throughout the State, it be- 
comes the duty of every teacher to 
make all needed arrangements for 
the proper observance of the day in 
her school. Let me suggest that while 
this is the case the local union should 
appoint an active committee of three 
or five loyal supporters of the school 
to act with the teachers and, too, to 
help get out the neighborhood to the 
occasion. As the day is to be spent 
at the school, dinner must be pro- 
vided for and a committee secured to 
look after this feature of the pro- 
gram. Let me suggest also that you 
ask for a committee to arrange the 
day’s program, assigning the various 
speakers to the several topics for dis- 
cussion, as mentioned in the Com- 
munity Service Day program. To my 
mind there is nothing second in im- 
portance in this program to a careful 
and systematic educational and social 
survey of neighborhood conditions. 
Let this matter be thoroughly can- 
vassed among you, and in the event 
that it appeals to the membership 
have one of your very best commit- 
tees to superintend this matter, and 
let the canvass be absolutely thor- 
ough. 


As to Saturday, County Progress 
Day, each Local Union should see to 
it that a strong committee is appoint- 
ed just as early as possible to round 
up every farmer in the community 
and to keep after him until he prom- 
ises to attend the meeting at the 
county seat. The success or failure 
of this day’s meeting largely depends 
upon the hearty codperation of the 
individual members of the Union, and 
let it not be said of us that we have 
failed to measure up. to our duties 
and our responsibilities in this under- 
taking. It would be well to have your 
regular meeting of the county Union 
on this day, and to devote at least an 
hour or so to the discussion of some 
one or more of the topics named in 
the program for the day. These ques- 
tions to be discussed informally; let 
me suggest something in the nature 
of a round-table conference. 


In conclusion let me suggest that 
among the topics discussed at this 
gathering “the county commence- 
ment” and the “county fair” be given 
a prominent place on the program. 
There are no other two things which 
mean more for the progress, in a way, 
and for the general educational ad- 
vancement of our people, than these 
two things. They serve to bring our 
people together at least twice dur- 
ing the year, from all parts of the 
county for a day or so, where they 
may mingle with friends and ac- 
quaintances from other _ sections, 
where they may see what their 
schools are doing as compared with 
other schools of the county, where 
they may receive new inspiration, 
hope and encouragement to attempt 
still greater things in the days to 
come. 

These days of Community Service 
Week offer great opportunities for 
constructive work along progressive 
lines in the effort to place North 
Carolina in the forefront, where she 
properly and rightly belongs. Let us 
do our full duty earnestly and will- 
ingly, trusting to the future for re- 
sults, C. C. WRIGHT. 





If the big daily papers will quit publish- 
ing so much war news and will give their 
space to more boosting of our Southern 
country we will all be better off. We all 
know that the war is going on in Europe. 
Quit publishing all the little skirmishes that 
are daily happening and when they quit 
fighting then fill up the whole sheet with 
the news.—Milton News. 








That mill ought to be yours, 
rinding out big profits for you. 
ou are tired of hauling your 
wheat away off to mill, or payin 
big prices for foreign made flour. So 
are your neighbors, who would welcome your 
putting in a mill, yourself, or goingin with them 
On a co-operative proposition so much needed _ in 


Fee community. There’s good money in milling 
our. And the most money is made with the big 


“Midget'M: - el 


SELF-CONTAINED 
LOUR MiL 
@ whole big long system mill condensed int 


n ogone small 
case. Makes high as 50 bbls. finest roller patent flour 
a day, besides feed stuffs. Requires very little capital, 
x I No previous milling ex- 
—- necessary. Write now for our free book, ““Th 

tory of a Wonderful Flour Mill’’ with plans, estimates, 
and letters from the owners of these plants you see 
ng money for 

e start you 
Not only will the 


power, or attention to run it. 


here and others, telling how it is 
them and will make money for you. 
right with our free sales helps. 
*Midget” be a good big payer for you, but a 
great benefit to your community. Iron-clad 
guarantee of perfect satisfaction. Write today. 


ANGLO AMERICAN MILL CO., Inc. 
840 TRUST BLDG., OWENSBORO, KY. 
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‘You Need A Flour Mill 
In Your Community 


— 














SAVE MONEY WITH A 


BIRMINGHAM SILO 





farm.” 


trated pamphlet. 


YOU are now losing forty tons out of each 100 tons of 
your green feed crops by not using a silo. Our air- 
tight Hollow-clay burned Silos ‘‘ Last as long as your 
Not affected by the acid in ensilage, neither does 
heat, cold nor d-mpness penetrate the contents. 
5 r full parti ’ 
Write us Today {rfl particulars, 
FREE—W: will be glad to send you, without charge, our illuse 





North Birmingham Fire Brick and Proofing Co., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 





aia 














Berkshires and White Wyandottes 


BERKSHIRES OF BEST BLOOD 
This is our idea of a well — advertisement. 
this second heading thereis p 

breeding of your hogs is, what you have to offer,etc. 
Then drop down, and under the next heading— 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Tell what you have for sale in the way of young and old stock, and what 
you charge for pure-bred eggs. 
An advertisement this size is just 4inches—2 inches double column—and 
costs $12.00 per week. We furnish cuts for all breeds 
without extra cost. 
Send your orders to 
E PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


enty of room to tell what the 





Under 














. 


The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 








Price $8.00 
Best and most practical 
combined grain and fer- 
tilizer drill on the mar- 
ket. EVERY FARMER should plant some 
oats and wheat, especially this season. 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 








patent cotton 
planters and 


tributers are 
the best imple- 
ments for the 


The Gantt 


guano dis- 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed. | 











TRAPPERS tc. 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat, 


and all 


Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, © 
Dept. 100 - Loui 





f «What Will It Cost?” 





other Furs, es and 


St. Louis, Mo. | | lation? 





BUY A FEATHER BED AND SAVE 
MATTRESS BILLS. 


Write for our wonderful combination offer on Feather 


Beds, Pillows, Blankets 


Also Premium Proposition. AGENTS WANTED 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., 


Department 300, 


A little ad. like this with a 
cut of any breed is just 1% 
inches and will cost $4.50 
per week, Cheap, isn’t it 
—for so much good circu- 











Comforts, etc., at low prices. ' 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





Be” 








Charlotte, N. C. 





A Progressive Farmer neighborhood is a 
happy ‘‘pull-together”’ neighborhood, 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


F ARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Bach 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 





editions made 











For 
third calf, 
price $75 
Baskerville, 


Sale—Two grade 
capacity 4 to 6 
each, Write 
Va. 


JERSEYS 


20 Jersey Heifers for sale—Most of them 
bred, and 2 Jersey bulls. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. "4 


RED POLLS 


Holsteins, fresh, 
gallons per day, 
today. W. H, Elam, 











Mammoth Bronze 
Single Comb Reds, 
$2.50. Mrs. M. L. 

Barred Plymouth 

Bourbon Red 
Uraha Poultry 


Turkeys—tTrios, $12, 
pullets, $1; cockerels, 
Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 
Rock Cockerels—$1.50, 
turkey hens, $3.50; toms, 
Farm, Rich Square, N. c: 
~ Mapleton Farms offer choice, 200° egg- 
strain, White Leghorns, Thompson's Barred 
Rocks. Cockerels $1.50; pullets $lup. J. A. 
Groome, Proprietor, Greensboro, N, C. 


$15. 








“Buy-a-Bull” Movement is alright, but be 
sure that you buy the right kind of bull. We 
have just that bull in Mickie, Reg. No. 
19876, 4%% years old, Red Polled, and wi ighs 
1,600 pounds, a son of the great Imp Casse- 
noisette, the best that could be bought in 
England, a proven sire and full of quality. 
Selling only to keep from inbreeding. Will 
sell for $150, or cotton at 8 cents per pound. 
Oak Grove Stock Farm, Cluster Springs, Va. 


HORSES. 


Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 

PONIES 


te ES our 
Norwood, N. 














Gentle Welsh 


years old, L. 
W. Hart, 





a MACHINERY ‘| 


The Bell Grist Mill sold 
tory to user at factory 
teed. New 





direct from fac- 
prices, fully guaran- 
improvements made it the ideal 
mill for the farmer. Write for illustrated 
catalog, prices and terms, Money saved is 
money made, Yadkin Valley Mill & Lbr, Co., 


Ronda, N. C. 


HELP WANTED 
industrious, peo- 


Wanted—Several honest, 
ple to distribute religious literature. $60 
@ month sure. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 











Thousands Government 
men and women over 18. $65 to $150 month, 
Farmers have excellent chance. Write im- 
mediately for list of open positions, Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. N-215, Rochester, N, C. 

Rot Proof Your Fence Posts—At @ cost of 
5e to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long., Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee “esults, 

for particulars. The Reeves Company, 


Write 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With « our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


Wanted — Good, 
white man who can 


Positions open to 


hon st, hard-working 
grow and cure bright 
tobacco—must give reliable references and 
be willing to start for moderate wag If 
ean make good may be made man ager of 
large farm, Good house, garden, ete. Give 
wages wanted, experience and references 
first letter, W. A. Stockton, R. F. D. 1, 
Blackstone, Va, 





[ POSITIONS WANTED | 


Who wants experienced rea) estate, office, 





farm manager or overseer? Result getter; 
35; best references; sober. Can furnish of- 
fice or farm help if desired. State salary. 
“B,” Bogue Chitto, Miss. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Exhibition Stock and Bggs—From 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks, Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 


ton, S. C, 


| INCUBATOR 
one brooder 


Big Bargafn—One fncubator, 
eondition. Will sell 


and three hovers, good 
White, Courtland, Va. 


White 








cheap. , Write E. F. 


Incubators—War prices on eggs and chick- 
ens will prevail this fall and winter. Why 
waste the hen’s time? Buy a Petaluma, 
with self-regulating heat control, and keep 
the hen laying. We pay freight. Agents 
wanted. J. A. Huske, State Representative, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 








Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. 
Choice rams of different ages, all registered. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 


DOGS 
Sale. Cottage Hill Farm, 








Hunting Dogs for 
Boykins, Va, 

Pedigreed 
Herndon, Va. 





Collie Pups, M, K,. Stroud, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Budded pecans, best varieties, prices right, 
Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga, 


For Budded Pecan 
Tre es, Mound, Louisiana, 

hee ‘abbage, Collard, Cauliflowe r, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M, 
Todd, _ Gr eensboro, N. Cc. 


Again!- 1enTJ ntil December 15th, 
orders for ten Scuppernong vines tor one 
dollar, § S. P. Grape Nurseries. Aberdeen, N, C, 


Macklin’s Plants — Cabbage, lettuce, and 
beet now ready. Bermuda onion, and Cel- 
ery ready Oct. 20th. By express $1.25 per 
1,000, 500 for 75c. By mail 40c per 100. Cate 
alog free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 


|__ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare 
paid, Piedmont Business College, Lynche+ 
burg, Va. 


|___ MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Small orders filled with Florida Oranges, 
$1.50, f.o.b. W. E. Rich, Ft. Green Fla, 

Flour at $5.60 Bdarrel—Made of 
wheat, Best flour on market, 
Mills, Randleman, N. C. 








Lespedeza Seed 
write Sam, 


and 
James, 








we will book 




















whole 
Routh’s 





BERMUDA 
Bermuda Grass Pastures—“Eliminate” cot- 
ton; stockman’s, cattlemen’s, hog men’s “‘gold 
mine.’”’ Crocas bag full plants and booklet, 
one dollar.” W. W. Watson, Orangeburg, S. C. 


CABBAGE 











Teachers—One 
School Ex 
lars free, 


dollar gets ten 
xaminations with answers. 
Ben Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants—Jersey 
Wakefield, 75 cents per 
$1.25; grapefruit, 
Preston, 


Public 
Circus 





and 
thousand, 
$1.75 per box, 
Castle, Florida, 


Charleston 
Oranges, 
Fred M, 

Pine 





Pure-bred 
marked. Price 


Male Collie ee tee ae 


Unis Rinaca, Orange, Va 


Wakefield 


‘abbage Plants—75ic per 
Jessie Murray, 


1,000, 
Claremont, N. C, 





For Sale. —Five 
prices. 
Virginia. 


. Fox Hounds—At very low 
Manager, Piedmont Farm, Rapidan, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Shetland Ponies—Registered Guernsey bull 
calves and yearlings of extra fine breeding. 
John G. arg La Grange Stock Farm, 
Winnsboro, Ss. C . 








Percheron Stallions — Registered, 
some individuals, best strain of the 
breeder's prices. Angus cattle, 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China pigs, Sows in farrow. Service boars, 
Jersey cattle. Home grown Recleaned Seed 
Rye, and Wheat. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


ee ge Black 
large Jack, 


hand- 
blood, 
Rose Dale 








Jacks and 
and a saddle 
a bargain, Shetland colt; 
Coach and _ “Trotting 
Farm, Boykins, Va, 


Bred Jennets; 
Mare in foal, at 
fine mare; French 
cross, Cottage Hill 


one 





High-grade Holstein cow; rec- 
ord, 72 pounds milk one day, $150; also oth- 
ers, $100. High-grade bull calves, $20. Reg- 
istered Poland-China sow, $25 Little Rock 
Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N,. C, 


For 


Sale— 





For Sale—E ight big bone and medium Po- 
land-China sows, registered, 2 crossed Po- 
land-China and Berkshire, all bred to regis- 
tered 500 pound boar, 2 mares, 2 gelding 
Shetland ponies, broken to saddle and har- 
ness. Overstocked, Will sell cheap. Hill 
Brook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








Practical, energetic farmer of Agricul- 
tural College training and years of success- 
ful experience in general farming, stock 
raising, alfalfa growing, wants position as 
superintendent of progressive farm. Will 
guarantee results. Box 93, Columbia, S. C, 


| —«LIVESTOCK ee 


BERKSHIRES. 
Choice Fairview 


Berkshire pigs 
Farm, Booneville, N. C. 











cheap. 





400-pound Berkshire sow, 
cholera, $60, Also young 
J. F. Pollard, Gre 


Fancy Berks es 3- months- old 
pigs, $190 each; one 6- months-old male, $20. 
One year’s subscription to Berkshir« -Ward 
free, Jno. B. Humble, Ashboro, N. C. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Pigs—Silver’s 
Ramse y Bros., 


immuned from 
stock $10 and up. 
Cc 








@,. I.. C, 
stock, 


strain, Registered 
Crous 4 


DUROC-JERS 
-Four March 
Chase City, 


YS 


extra 





pigs, 
Va. 


quality. 


| Price, $5 


LEGHORNS. 


White Leghorn Hens—75ic, $1. 
oyste r shells for poultry, 
$2.25; 1,000, $4. 

Ww averly Mills, S, C. 


For 





Crushed 
100 pounds 55c; 500 
Oakshore Poultry Farm, 





Sale—Twelve 
White Leghorn hens and 
Silver Spangled Hamburg 
$20. , Eight White African Guinea hens and 
male, $12. Homer pigeons (the greatest 
squab producers), $1.25 a pair, or $1 in 
large quantities. A. C. Kerley, Saulsbury, 
Tennessee, 
150,000 Baby Chicks for 

strain Single Comb White 
Deliveries throughout the 


pure-bred Single 
male, $12. Six 


hens and male, 


Comb 


Sale — Young 
Leghorns only. 
vear. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly never over two days old when shipped. 
per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you, Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Offic e 2700 Birmingham, Ala, 


Ave. F., 


ORPINGTONS 
Two Hundred White Orpingtons. 
Cs 








Midnight 
Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. 


~~ Rutt _Orpingtons—wWrite for 
show record. , Bloom Kendall, 


prices nd 
Shelby, N. C. 





> Pigs—Gilts and service boars 
Rive rside Stoc kK Farm, Brac y, Va. 


g ste red Duroc -Jerseys 

$40 gets service boar ‘‘Buster”’ 
months, weight 350. A dandy 
old pigs by him at 10 rtd 
dale Farm, Burgaw, N. C 

We have 
of as fine Duroc-Jer 
seen, If, owing to 
are short on cash, 
us. Write for particulars, 
Albany, Ga. 


rs each. 


ready for. shipm« 





Hi: AMP SHIRES 


Ha mpshire P + Ww. F. Kessler, 
anan, Va 


MULEFOOT 

ered Mui 

shoats, at bars 
Boykins, Va 

POLAND- CHINAS. 


Poland-China Pige—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. 
Round Hill, Va. 


foot be 
gra ain p 
‘arm, 








Satis- 
Thomas & Chamings, 


For Sale—C Abs 


a fus 
ers for breeders, J. M. Allen, aecentamn 


HEREFORDS 
Polled Herefords. 
sex for sale. B, F. 





Young 
Shelton, 


Mapleton Farm 
stock of both 
Speed, N. C. 





HOLSTEINS. 


Herd—Pure-bred 
attle. D. S. Jones 





Beacondale 
Holstein « 
Virginia. 


registered 
Newport News, 








ROCKS. 
White Rocks of Quality. 
m4 m, Asheboro, nn. ¢ 


REDS 
Reds 





Randolph Poul- 





-W rit« me 


Comb what you 

George ; 
Comb 

ym. - Ww. &. 


H¢ andsome coc 


v incent, Greenville, 
Rhode Is! 
Mrs. 


and Re ds 
Zorah Har- 


-Single Comb 


Ww ndottes, 


WYANDOTE as 


and four he 


one 
winning 
dol- 
nmark, 


ne cock 
and five pullets; pri 
lumbian Wyandottes. Fifteen 
the lot, Mrs. J. M. Q. De 





“ pUCKS 
le ~Penciled 
Mra. Hi. C. 





Indian Runner 
Hargrove, ¢ 

TU RKEYS 
Red | Turkey $5 
Boomer, N. 
Money for Your 
particulars, E. L. Pe 


ducks 
anton, LN. Cc. 


Bourbon per pair. Wood- 
side Farm, 
More 
for 


Purkeys —-Write me 
McLeod, N. C. 


gram, 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Large Wakefield Cabbage Plants—65ec per 
1,000. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Frost-proof cabbage plants, 75 cents per 
1,000. W, W. H, Proctor, Morrisville, N. C, 


Cabbage Plants—Large, stocky; 1,000, = 
5, | 060, $4. 3B; GC; Lambeth, High Point, N. C 


“Frost Proof. Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou. 
sand, Southeastern Plant Co., Yonges Island, 
86. RB. Dt, 


Cabbage Plants to 
Truckers our specialty. 
Marshville, N. C, 


~ Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants, one dollar per 
thousand, delivered anywhere. Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N, C. 

Finest Cabbage 
seed, $1, 1,000. 
L. Trogdon, 











Local 
Union 


Unions and 
Plant Co., 








Plants—From = selected 
Satisfaction guaranteed. I, 
Climax, N. C. 

Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 

hia 1,000 for $1, postpaid; 100 for 15e, 
postpaid, R. O, Parks, Ulah, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per thousand, or 
$1.50 delivered by express or parcel post. 
Bears He ad Farm, Pine Castle, Fla. 


Frost “Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 - per 
thousand, Five thousand and over, $1, 


Ernest W. King, Yonges Island, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—EHarly Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants 75c 
Strawberry plants, $1.50 
appreciated, Satisfaction 
Plant Co., Hickory, N. C. 


2,000,000 Improved Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
bage Plants, heads in April, last ’till Au- 
gust, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment, Fraz- 
ier Plant Co., Louisburg, N. C., Rt. 3 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Barly 
Charleston Wakefield and Succession, 
thousand; 4,000 or more, 75¢c per 1,00, 
Huffman, R. 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C. 


For Sale—C abbage plants, New Flat Dutch 
and Charleston Wakefield’s, at $1 per 1,000. 
Write for prices on larger lots. Order today, 
Jno. C, Wilson & Co., Yonges Island, S. C. 


Plants—Guar anteed 
to please you. 35c, 100; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; 
10,000, $7.50, by express. Tideweker Plant 
Cc ompany Franklin, Virginia, 





Plants—By 











1,000, 5,000 $3.50 
1,000. Your orders 
guaranteed. Miller 








Jersey 
$1 per 
J. MM. 


ee rostproof”’ Cabbage 


Cc ope nh: igen Early 1 Market. ‘Cabbz ige Plants, 
the largest early Flat-headed known, heads 
average 10 pounds apiece, with W akefield, 
1,000 §$ Henderson’s Succession, 

Wakefield, Jersey or Charleston, 
delivered, or 100 25c., Murray’s 


Stoc k Farm, 
Claremont, N. C, 





COTTON 


For Sale—Trice Cotton Seed—The famous 
early maturing, big boll, prolific seed; line 
1% inch; grown out of boll weevil district; 
earlier than Kings and more prolific than 
any known variety. Car lots or ton lots. 
Prices on request. J, T, Walker, Seed Bro- 
ker, Memphis, Tenn. 


LESPEDEZA 
Recleaned Lespedeza 

25 — %  e 

bull, Wilkinson 





Seed—$3 bushel of 
Thompson, Jr., Turn- 
County, 


OATS, 


per bushel, 
Talbert, 
Fulghum Oats, for sale. 
Also Hastings Oats 80c, Bancroft, 75c, re- 
cleaned. New Georgia Cane Syrup Novem- 
ber ist. F. A, Bush, Richland, Ga, 
Fulghum Oats—Best 
vielder, and two w 
varieties, giving 
other crops 
f.o.b. 








Fulghum 
to sow 


Oats $1 
them, B, C, 


Plenty time 


Troy, S. C 


$1.50 bushel. 


the South, Heavy 
earlier than other 
ample time to follow with 

same year, $1.50 per bushel, 
here, . 8, h, Berzelia, Ga. 
PEANIL . 

Wilmington P< Peanuts—Now _ ~pooking or- 
ders for one dollar per bushel, four bushels 
in bag, cash with order. Let us have your 
order before stock igs exhausted. Address, 
River View Farms, Plymouth, N 


PEAS” 


W hite ti 
Loganville, 


for | 
eks 





For Sale— 


bush- 
J. Boss, 





Golden and _ Silver 
Leghorns. One gray 
lers Creek, N. C. 

White Orpington, 
$1. Toulouse 
son, China Grove, 


Blue Andalusians and White Faced Black 
Spanish. Fine young stock for sale. H, R- 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


W yvandottes; 
fox. er: 


Brown 
Eller, Mil- 





Black Minorca 
trio, $7. 


chickens, 
Minnie Patter- 


geese, 





Peas, Peas, Peas for Sale—All 
Irons and Running Speckles a 
Write for prices. W. H. Franks, 
Georgia, 


varieties. 
specialty. 
Warthen, 





STRAWBERRIES 
Strawberry Plants, 
varieties, 500, $1.75; 


the time to transplant. 
Albany, Ga. 





Klondyke 
leading 
Now is 
Farms, 


and other 
1,000, $2.50. 
Jefferson 


Georgia Cane Syrup— Decatur County 
quality. Finest table delicacy. Cheaper than 
sugar. Direct from farm to you. In gallon 
cans or barrel, Board of Trade, Bainbridge, 
Georgia, 





Books—If you are interested in good books, 
cheap books, books of all kinds for all peo- 
ple, we have them at rock-bottom prices. 
Catalog free, J. F. Gibbs, 421 W. Saratoga 
St., Be ultimor e, Md, 





Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posts will rot and cost money to replace, 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
cost. Write for full information, The Reeves 
Company, Dept. F., New Orleans, La, 


“The Farmer’’—Keith’s high grade Agri- 
cultural Lime solves your potash question, 
3ood for all crops. Accomplishes same re- 
sults as expensive potash fertilizer at’ half 
cost of guano. Composed of sea products; 
petrified shells, clams, oysters, fish and all 
sea deposits. This lime with cottonseed 
meal, little available acid, will make finest 
crops. Builds up soil. Have enlarged plant 
and are able to sell in bulk or sacked for 
cash at about half former price, Low 
freight rate on agricultural lime. Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations re- 
commending lime, For prices and further 
information, write, B, F, Keith Company, 
Newbern, N. C, 








MONUMENTS 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles_and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application, W. O. Wolfe, _Ashe- 
ville, N, C, 


@UR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because orsez purehee 
er should see land for himself before bu: But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale our 
fay end ‘unless he Gp us satisfactory references as 

oh at AR A hang 


y r 























Guilford County Farms 
Groome, Greensboro, N. 

For Rent—Farm, 
T. Waters, 222 St. 
Maryland, 


for Sale—J, A. 





near Baltimore, 


J. S. 
Paul Street, 


Baltimore, 





~Fastern North Carolina Farms for Sale— 
Any size. Write for circular. Joe A, Park- 
er, Goldst Yc 


For Sale—Columbus County Berry, Tobac- 
co, and Cotton Farms—Bargains, A. M. Mc- 
Kenzie, Chadbourn, N. C. 








For Rent—Good farm in Columbus County. 
Special inducements to relis able farmer, 
George Marshall, Vanceboro, N, 





Farm for Sale—Three miles from 
on good road; well equipped with 

strong land, Write, A, . Heke 
ory, M. ¢& 





write us for 
list of farms we 
County, Ala. 

Huntsville, Ala, 


If interested, 
booklet, with 
in Madison 
Estate Co., 


information 
have for sale 
Enterprise Real 





For Sale—340 
oe Ww, C,, 


acres land near 

one tract 100, one 106, one 134 
Dark sandy loam and clay subsoil. 

elt “watered, For further information ad- 
V. C, Jones, Jackson Springs, N. C. 


Jackson 





‘Tobac co, W he: sat, corn and 
sale—Yadkin Valley 
Sple ndid joc ation for 


truck farms for 
farm on new railroad, 
store, farm, and town- 
site. Extra bargain. Good climate, water, 
schools and chavehes, Finley & Hendren, 
Wilksboro, N. Cc. . 





For Brunswick County Farm—About 
eight hundred acres, two miles from ocean, 
fronting mile on Lockwoods Folly River. 
Sixty acres fenced, balance woodland, pine 
and oak. Sand-clay soil. Healthy location. 
Ideal for colony. Price six dollars per acre. 
Good terms. E. B, Stevens, Southport, N. C. 


one 





For Sale-—47 
N. C.; 20 acres 
timber; sandy 
crops, One 
buildings; 
High 


Acres in Cumberland County, 

cleared, 27 uncleared; good 
loam soil, adapted to all 
2-room house and other out- 
water; % mile from Falcon 
School; 3 miles from Godwin State 
High School, For further information, call 
on or write, J. R. McIntyre, Route No, 4, 
Dunn, N. C, 


good 





For Sale—Fine farm of 563 acres.in 
lenburg County, Va., two miles from 
town within two miles of three 
automobile highway from 
Atlanta. Large dwelling; 
stock barn; three tobacco 
and cross-fenced with wire, 75 acres of 
river bottom land; 800 acres cleared; 300 
acres good bright tobacco land; the rest ex- 
cellent grain and land. Fine pasture 
land. 100 head cattle on farm now. Price 
$10,000.00 for quick purchaser. Good terms. 
Write or see Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase Cit 


Meck- 
good 
stations; on 
Washington to 
good tenant house, 
barns, ete. Fenced 


grass 


yy, Vai 
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NEW ORLEANS Business Talks PIAA, 3 
“The Paris of America.” J. A. MARTIN =a" Wy ma | ee! 
The St. Charles] HOW TO BID AT SALES | Se Ss ] ag? 


J - ») 
Finest all year hotel in the South. | AT A Berkshire sale in Memphis I saw : ij HT 
beautiful gilts and boars sell at from * i 











Perfectly appointed and accommo- 
dating 1,000 guests. 


$22.50 to $50 per head. Lots of people who 
had come to bid would sit perfectly still 


A well ordered hotel for a dis- until the last of the offering began to appear : . . i o 
criminating public, traveling and then, in the scramble to get something, H . if “First Aid” 
either for busine ‘sor pleasure. they would bid as much and sometimes more | i] . ; 4 || 
than better individuals had brought before 
ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd.. 


or eae ‘7 onthe Farm! 
Proprietors, It’s all right to be i it i 


conservative at a sale | 














but you may as well make up your minds 


| ; | sry f< > 

= T , AS. that pure-bred,, good individuals can’t be i i3 ae | sf Every farm has constant 
ams YOUR IDEAS} sousnt as cheap as scrubs, | need of a reliable dip and 
ga $9.00 offered for certain inven- A prove ‘ood s safe i ke. ipa chioatis peas sns. Lose. Hive ond Feve on isi 
F sons. Book™ How to Obtain a Patents : eh Put <5 ee ba — “ heap boae Sonteeee ‘Sn disinfectant. 

ly at to Invent’ sent free. Sen er at $75 than an untried gilt—bred or open f 2 Sos Soon P oi 

rough sketch for free reportas to patent SG. wetter How “ratty ob of zs ” — , | Dr. LeGear’s Dip & Disinfect- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at . pretty at +940. 


our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals I have seen a poor, scrawny old sow, i} . aay ant is made from pare coal 
heavy with pigs < bred to a fine boar go i 4 f od Ig ptitecthes: pene. i 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys to some bidder for $4 io rae arts it — MANUFACTURED ONLY BY U.S. Government standards; 
Established 16 Years Se cree We DCR erer we HH 3 and carefully compounded 
947 BP, Street, Washington, D. Qs gamble with one another up to a 1uct ij 1 DR.L.D.LE GEAR qT 4 p 
higher figure for an untried gilt. ! rr MEDICINE, CO. C4 | 
A good, steady old sow, with well devel- Zs? =i i 


under experienced chemists. 
Wi, . Always uniform in quality. 
oped teats, proving she has suckled a good } if Mh ST. LOUIS, MO. U.S.A. HT 
litter more than once, can usually be de- 











Meets a thousand needs on 


the farm for a dip, disinfect- 
; ': ant, deoderant, germicide 

Do Not Pay Double Prices for f , nf ; ah oe ; d ‘ey Send: for Beautiful Picture of the ? 2 

today for 1 FREE copy of our New Big Gateiog The The same is true of boars. Big, well-de- 


and insecticide. Inexpensive 
Book of Truth” it tells you all about good feathers, | veloped boars are passed up and allowed to ; : Largest Hevee. In the: World, . for any use—a gallon makes 
also our Speciai Low Prices and Our New Offer. A |} go cheap because they are “to heavy,” A fine oil repr tion, 16x20 inches; of this giant 
postal card brings everything. Write today. | nit ¥ aks 3 ean o RCAVY» Lo igh Gelding: at hands tall, reigns vs we mail- from 40 to 80 gallons when 
while young, untrie oar pigs sell at better ed you for only 10c—or you can get one y sending us ‘ : 
American Feather. & Pillow Company, ae : : ss apiah aes. , eects a label from any of Dr. LeGear’s Remedies. Booklet about the mixed with water, ready for 
‘Pept. 117 Nashville, Tenn. prices. many uses of Dr. LeGear’s Dip and Disinfectant sent free. use. 








pended upon to repeat the performance, 








| Young heifers, with no udder development . ‘ - 

| whatsoever, bring better prices proportion- DR. L. D. LeGEAR MEDICINE co., 716 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

} ately than a tried and true cow—showing 
fine bag and heavy with calf by a good bull, 











Sond carone tore se highest nas A proven, good mother is not “second- 


Tunce ces a a quILL BROS. hand” in the sense that a buggy or a gas co I I ONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
— «Main 8t., 8t. Louis, Mo. | Plt dan uetidintin 4d aces 5 ” 
‘ ek r? cons ae d - ond-hand, FOR HORSES AND MULES. 
guy em, Ofte 1ei [spring alone y 
‘ ogctlligpiasis a a ne Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle. Hogs. Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
will be worth more than the mother cost need nocomment. Butitis not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable ss a FEED 
you—leaving the mother “velvet”? and ready FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
Ms x " : Station, a recognized authority on animai feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
to bring you more young. and mules: 
i'l * 1 would rather have two pounds of oe Meal than ron pounds r — I would 

, tse v onseed Meal than four pounds of oats. orn is a 
STANDARD “GOT A PENCIL?” rather have two pounds of Cott Dp 9 

ee 














ood 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
. - 
MAN stopped me on the street one day ing an ail-cora ration. 


sur rau Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad- 
to give me a subscription to the paper. dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


Th Neither of us had a pencil and I took his Dallas, Texas. 
e an ar arm dollar promising to send him the paper later 


on, I completely forgot the matter and 


Papers later he wrote in to the paper and said I 


had tried to beat him. ° . 
BEST FOR THE READER I straightway bought me a fountain pen Take a Bull-Dog Grip. ee peaggerewsines som 
THEREFORE ort sig See ee leave alone it is advertising. To make a success one must be 


- rip. 

BEST FOR THE The Waterman Fountain Pen will pay for ready to take a Bull Dog G - B at 
. ss er ® No one can expect to reap results ate with his exp iture 

ADVERTISER. itself in many ways. It isn’t the first cost early in the game, Advertising dosen't jerk—IT PULLS. It begins very 

< > > idere > F gently at first, but the pullis steady! incrsases 
that should’ be considered but the final day by day until it exerts an irresistible power. Get the Idea? 
Guaranteed One jen saving. 
ines 


The Progressive Cireulation Line Lead-penciled checks are dangerous, as 
Farmer, 174,121 80.80 . se 


Raleigh, N. C they can be raised, and lead-penciled letters 
e. oN. U. - are ar > , 
Birmingham, Ala. look bad, Merchants and farmers who use 
Memphis, Tenn. pencils lose sales to those who use pen and 
Dallas, Texas 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., FIGHTING THE BOLL WEEVIL 
(Rate 60c per line.) power. ac ds , ; 
‘ F YOU didn’t read Dr, Butler’s article 
Michigan Farmer, I a : 2 z a : 
Detroit, Mich. ; Fighting the Boll Weevil With Live- 
: 3 256,861 $1.1274 $1.12% stock’’ in our issue of August 29—turn back 
(Rate 40c per line.) f 
: and do so. It was the greatest article I ever 
Pennsylvania Sa 
read, 


























ink and typewriters. 























Farmer, If you can’t find the breed of livestock yor 

; J é e breed of live kK you 

7 ata want in our paper—ask me. I'll tell you 

I a 7 tl 57.101 where to get any and all breeds of swine, 

vem ge d ‘ . cattle, sheep, horses and poultry, Please en- 
eee close stamp for reply, 

Breeder’s Gazette, 98,558 , ) | tS ie | f : (omg 
Chicago, Til. FE’ i) \ Y } 05 “tea, "3 d % iy \\ h 
Prairie Farmer, 100,000 of J HERE’S A LIVE ONE WERE aA? oe BS ‘ ae * . tp aT 

Chicago BREEDER of Shetland ponies in Arkan- oa 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 67,820 F 40 A sas heard I wanted a pony. He immed- Blast 1 ree Holes: 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. iately sat down and wrote me a cracking 9 
Wisconsin good letter on printed stationery and with a i t B tt R 
Agriculturist, 63,454 . 30° typewriter. In the letter he inclosed a half e e er oots 
; Racine, Wis. dozen kodak pictures of different ponies in To grow fast and bear early, trees must have vigorous 
ng Former, . 140,855. 55 onter thet 1 one Leg Magwresetsc how they roots. ‘‘Both apple and peach trees planted in blasted holes 
. Paul. nn. coked, On the back of each was ie 
Wallace’s Farmer, 80,000 P 40 pony’s name, age, sex, weight, etc. developed deeper and stronger root systems than those in 
Des Moines, Ia. I bet that fellow’s making money! Here's spade-dug holes, the N. } Experiment Station found. ‘‘Soil 
Kansas Farmer, 61,253. 30 wishing him all success, | ound spade-dug trees was hard; around blasted trees it was 
Topeka, Kans. louse for yards.’’ Plant your fruit trees in holes made with 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma C’y Okla. , | [Uj XPze date of November 7, Dr. R. W Atlas Farm Powde 


Farm Journal, 51,894 25 25 THE DOCTOR’S ORDERS 
Missouri Farmer, 50,000 .25 25 | Griffin, of Tiptonville, Tenn., writes us 


Columbia, Mo. follows: THE at EXPLOSIVE 
1,201,917 $5.7734 $5.72 j , “You need not insert my ¢ lassifi d ad i . iginal Farm Powder 
es 7 cp eee Hanis plier Papen Rie 5 and they will grow faster and bear Atlas is the easy, quick and eco- 
Tanck i ieee 2 on ead earlier than spade-set trees. Just mnomical explosive for use in plant- 
punch a hole, charge it, lightafuse ing trees, blasting stumps, digging 
and the work isdone/ Becareful ditches, and doing many other 
to.get Atlas Farm Powder, made kinds of farm work. Use it to 
— for agricultural use, break up the subsoil in your 


For further information address PENNY WISE; POUND FOOLISH and sold by dealers near you. fields and get bigger crops. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. RECENTLY 1 jumped on a reader for not Send Coupon for Valuable Book—FREE 
Western Representative, Advertising Build- saving his papers and using a_ binder. Our new illustrated book, “Better Farming,’’ shows how to save 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. He had asked wher oat “eecd - money and increase the productiveness of your farm by using 
Wall C. Richard } e Mor * bdnpeaneti ples porns P Adas Farm Powder. Sent free—mail the coupon and get it now. 
e s 1 rdson " e came back and sa ne couldn't ‘“af- G A 
ra amveagd heen onto” || fora” te pas 50¢ for one. Suppose this| Gagggg@® ATLAS POWDER COMPANY az: WILMINGTON, DEL. 
er omens seth it week’s delay in getting his seed oats means fy Sales Offices: Birmingham , Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New ¥ ork, Philadelphia, St, Louis 
NEW YORK CITY. that frost will catch his young crop? Will ; seas SSCCSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSASSAesseessenasaasessses 
he not lose more than 50 cents?’’ 














These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm He spent the terrible sum of $1 to mak 
papers of their indi- sale of a fine Jersey bull. 
vidual fields. Have you anything to sell? 
fied columns bring fine results. 

















OS. : 
Remember that if what you want to buy a see pme your ’ « Farming. Name e 
ts not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, I know. of no way: to spend 50° cents to use Atlas Farm Powder for . 
you can often get it by putting a little no-| better advantage—unless it is for six months Add 

tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. more time on the paper. seaseseseses PrYTTTITITIIIIICICI iii iri 























Harris 
Brothers 
Company, 

Owners, 


Chicago 
House 
Wrecking ‘oe 
Company - 


Great 
Fe ‘ | Xe : Price 
Er Cand Nah Ree eet eA Wreckers 


a: 8 : 
\Z%, NYY 


Our belief in the South is absolute. Our loyalty to our friends in the Southland is unwavering. 


We started 


from a small beginning, until today we stand with a capital of $10,000,000 and 


customers in every state of the Union. No small part of our great success is due to our army of cus- 
Smash Prices \ tomers living in the South, who know that our merchandise is dependable and that our guarantee of $759 Buys the 


On LUMBER \ «atisfaction, or money refunded, means exactly what it says. 
\\ 


Material 


and Building More than words can tell do we appreciate the staunch patronage of the Southern people. To Bulld this House 
Material \ We-have used our every influence to aid the South, and are firm believers that the South Tite ta-oGr sasdaeh Hares 


\Y 


The prices we quote you on lum- \ 


. will come from under this temporary reverse stronger and better than ever. We also have Home No. 6-A. Easily built 


A * * * " under our no shortage, no extras 
ber are positively unequaled -— \ full faith in cotton and do not want to see our Southern friends sacrifice that great staple. 


smashed”’ is the only word that \ 


can ex \ is higher and firmer, we willaccept cotton as part payment for ourmerchandise, which 


ress it. 
f you had 
alive cash 
market for 
cotton at 10c 
a pound, and 
if after selling 
| your cotton you 
bought jlumber 


from us it would 


F ‘ system, with positive accurate 

Knowing the hardship that some are undergoing to hold the cotton until the market plans. A beautiful up-to-date, full 
2-story, 7 room home with bath. 

The low price above clearly indicates 


\ consists of Lumber, Building Material, Paint, Roofing, Sash Doors, Mill Work, a saving of from % to 4 made possible 


Wire and Fencing, Hardware, Plumbing Material, Heating Apparatus and by our different methods. All first: 
Stoves, Furniture, Household Goods, Rugs, Shoes, Groceries, Dry Goods; in Ph in reine og Berm g construction ani 
fact, our stock includes every needful article at prices unequaled for quality. Ready cut door and window frames; in- 

Our prices are so far below competitors we are called PRICE WRECK- side door Jambe: outside door and window 
ERS. Our price is down so low that we could in no way deviate. So casings, balance in lengths to work withou 


r . ° ° cutting or 
it makes no difference if you pay in all cash or in part cotton— waste wher 


3 ee) ae y : : 
make your cotton equal 20c a pound, as $1.00 the price is the same. Write us for full particulars. ever possible. 


spent with us will equal $2.00 spent elsewhere. 


All glass inand 


Make us prove it by sending us your lumber Look over the few bargain prices on this prte. They back puttied. 
bill. Every piece of lumber brand new and up to are an indication of wonderful values you will find in our big al o Mi oney 
grade. This we guarantee. We have upwards of catalog of 50,000 bargains which is yours for the asking. 


20,000,000 feet of high-grade lumber at busted 


prices, 


Write us today demanding proof that we can split your It will reduce your cost of living and make every dcllar Down 


lumber cost in two. 


you spend do double duty. Wewill ship without 


Save 3 on Wall Board ,2° $1.66 qu cat 4 aeranen 


. k about terms. 
Dependable **Cel!-Tite’’ Wall Board, the perfect wall covering/for all ‘ y/ ae 


purpose use, While this material is classed as ‘‘second: J : , t “> 33 i 5 

new and made by the same. splendid process as our well known i i and speek heen Set 
‘Ceil-Tite"’ ‘‘firsts;’’ the only difference being that theseseconds r ‘ x ; ~ * : Sct On Die Brera 

might not run uniform in color and may show some rough places Pere . _ 

along the edges. If you intend to decorate over it, this ma- Lx % 

terial willserve the purpose just as well as select quality. . ce rie val 

By using panel strips rough places on edges will not show, me & € a f ith s 

Our big purchase brought us ten carloads of this ma- 7 al 1 


terial at such a low price that we can place it before 
you at this big saving. A good grade of V/a2ll-Beard 
such as this, is the only perfect substi:ute for 
lath and plaster. Easily put on—no dirt or 
waste. " 
When ordering this material, order by Lot 

No. A-14; price per 1€9 sq. ft. $1.C6. First 
quality **Cetl-Tite’’ Wall-Board price per 
100 sq. ft. $2.50. Order this material by 

A-15. Write for our Wall-Board 
proposition today. 


89 Per Gailon for 
C House Paint 


Good paint! Pure paint! Paint that 

bears the name of “Michaelson.” 

For 30 years that namein paint has 

been the guarantee of quality. Behind 

each can goes our guarantee of protec= 

tion backed by $10,000,000 of capi‘al. For 

the best mixed house paint on earth, 
89c. Order Lot No. A-41. If you want 
Barn paint that hes no superior, order 
*‘Michaelson”’ Lot No.A-42, 56¢ per gallon. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Our nev Paint Book 


fullof bargainsand information Free. 


Dining Table Snap 


Less Than Factory Price 

Just as illustrated, well made and 
finished a rich golden. Made by 
one of America’s best and biggest 
factories to sell for 60 per cent more. 
42 inch top. Complete with two 
leaves. Non-binding slides. 


>i low 
s,’’ it is brand Special coupon belo 





specifications, ma- 


. : AA fae ne terial list and guaranteed delivered priceto your 

No better evidence of our “Sy fy “Pp — Regular — ~ — suvies See 
“ ; n the growing prosperity of the te 4 =. the plans do not suit, return them an 

, : sine 5 her d Ss in our 

ae South can be shown than to back up our judgment “Y= 477 jm, Sc oe ee 


Pe with our money, We want the trade of the South because tk, % te 
@ / > we merit it. We want to serve the Southern people ina manner “,” } Ty hy Book ppc , 
i i i i i ice— “tt © 2 rite for your. copy ay, or sen 
+ befprec ed give them quick and economical service—therefore we “% O Pry, Vita, Soe Tost SET ia hone gon 
ee ee . <** have in mind and we will make plans 
after your own ideas. Portable Houses 


j ac kso n ’ Mi issi ssi p p i ;* 3 © &, ‘Garaces,Outbuildings,at Low Prices 


our great lumber depot for the distribution of lumber to our Southern patrons. : : a 
For twenty years we have been catering to and receiving Southern business—each “£79 Roofi ng 
succeeding year has shown a wonderful increase. We can save you big ; 
money on lumber; no matter what your requirements we have just what you @ No matter what price of Roofing 
want. No man in the South—considering our exceptional shipping facilities P9 Youste thinking of, write us at once 
and great bargains—should think of purchasing lumber or building material /~ * gives you very valuable information 
without first getting an estimate from us. fir and costs you nothing. It will save 
Send in your lumber bills and we will show you how you can =3 en we wa baa galte te wens baa 
make each dollar spent do the service of two. . ere are a few of many bargains that have 
We ship from Mississippi, Texas, Chicago or : ade us Greatest Roofing House in America. 
Washington point nearest you to reduce Prev Roofing Prices Smashed. 
freight charges. Be sure to address = 


P A é We urge quick action. 
all mail to our Chicago office. sen The pai a is limited. 


We bought 20,000 squares of 


fi 

or ee Tick wocfes atte roan | P 2S 
See YE Rtn hae eee wee ly low price. is new, 

oS ae cree: ee ig’ ct nt ye Bent 

x 1)Zin, unpainted corrugated. § Steel Roofing 

Barb Wire Less Than 2 Cents Per Rod Our price of $1:19 per square is 

if: 


cars Chicago. hen ordering this item 
New Galvanized, heavy weight barb wire, put up on 9) apres 





u 
A-700. Painted 10 cents_ per 


$5.4! specify Lot No. pe 
top lock. Whilesupply lasts. Order by Lot No. A-49. reels about 100 lbs. to the reel. Lot 2-A-36 per 100 Ibs. &q. extra. | Write today for your copy of our Bargain Roofing Book. 
Price only $5.45. Other sizes and styles at big savings. 


$1.95. Galvanized barb wire. Light weight, best 
1 4 grade, best made. Put up exactly 80 rods:to reel, 49c PER SQUARE FOR READY ROOFING 
Save 14 On Beautiful Rugs i 


BAP ee hy | ag tery ergs ook viene pacers ops espe WIRE NAILS, Per Keg, $1.28 


2-point barbs. Lot 2-A-28, per reel, $1.45. Greatest known values in dependable 


ready roofing coverings. We call your 
attention.to these three big snaps. 


and carpet bargains ever offered the American buying 5,000 kegs, put up 100 pounds to the keg mixed, all kinds | 9Sc buys the best and heaviest rubber 

ublic, be sure to see them in actual colors in our book. together, regular nails, such as made by nail factories. Lot in surfaced, perfect, lasting roof covering. 

2ft. rugs, $3.38. 36 inch Axminster, 87c. a price per keg, —— ony ~— * ene 4 soap gag = in rolls contanaing, eo 
regular new wire nails, pounds to the keg, while they sq. ft. o 8 pieces in every roll. ai 

Great Shoe Offer $1 re js ull y oe 3 kes, 2-00. gaan, by a No. Pte be te for our [hin : og sage a agg ong For 3 ply order by 

ree Wire an ence Catalog. ives valuable information to f RRIS BROS 0 o. A-28. For 2p!y, price per sq. 

oS ae any land owner. Fill in the coupon below. PET Shc. order wy Tot No: Kon For 

in Patent Colt blucher. Cuban heel. Sizs §mooth Galvanized Wire 100 lbs. $1.13 & Sr Aso Fee ke nly orice pac ob. 49e. 


23¢ to 8. $2.00 value. Width, EE. Order by 


lot No. A-48. 


; , \ i | For % ply, price per sq. 49. 
Suitable for fences, stay wires or any ordinary purpose. This wire fi ; , on } lot No. A-18. 


is ij i C 5 a y r 1.15 high grad late as- 
aans Vall to cenk Ser eax bode of Caan is irregular in length, ranges from 50 to 250 ft. and 1 gaugeonly to y $ uys hi le red or green sla 


bargains showing unequaled 
everything you need. 


YY a coil. $1.13 per 100 pounds. Above priceis for 9 gauge. Write W® x phalt roofing. Rolls contain 108 sq. ft. 2 to 8 
values in * ‘ s : : * pieces to the roll. Nailsand cement included. Order by lot No. A-3l. 
for special quotations in other sizes at prices proportionately low. $1.75 buys our unequaled heaviest weight white marblesurfaced 


A 3 14c Per Rod Buys Heavy Hog Gold Medal Roofing. Onepiececontinuouslength rolls, contain 108 
Bytes peo Sage Be ig hg = is another one of our remarkable bargains. A good, heavy sq. ft. An unqualified quality andservice guarantee for 20 years, goes 


valuable information. 


Feel g 

nd eh < This. < 

EF eS Eas WR AAS SS SAT EES 
TTETEUTIOLV CORSO SUIS ELD 
HARRIS BROS. CO., Dept.A-81 Chicago 
Send me free of cost the following catalogs. (Place an X 
mark in square oppusite catalogs you want). Also proof 
that I can save 3g by buying from you. 

. Cie 
rgains Material 
Pian Book of Roofing, Sidi 
Ee Coiling a4 


Houses & Barns 


Fencing” =a Heats = C)™™t 


BR Be vciccccccccvecenccccscnsvccccscsseesces P. O...esecccece 


HARRIS 


bought in a recent big deal, perfectly adapted for hogs with every roll. Nails and cement included. Order by Lot No. A-27. 
general farm purposes, 26 in. high, square mesh, pat upinsuit- The above prices are f. o. b., Chicago, not freight prepaid. 
perrodide. Other heightsin proportion. Staples, 100 lbs. $1.75 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 93°) 3 3a COE 


There is certainly a reason why we are known as the 
GREAT PRICE WRECKERS and why competition cannot This big catalog con- 
meet us on "fe and why we double the purchasing power taining 50,000 bargains 
of every dollar you spend with us. perch wepy ecm 
More than twenty years ago this business was started by te id ns or Pied 
Harris Brothers under the name of the Chicago House Wreck- 2))'5).- ‘The pale 
ing Co. Thesame brains, thesame integrity, the same honesty: yrecking bargains 
of purpose and energy that controlled the Chicago House shown in this book will 
Wrecking Co. controls the Harris Bros. Co. of today. It is oneand the same. y¢duce your cost of liv- 
Every dollar’s worth of our merchandise is new and dependable. Behind ing, make your cotton 
every piece of merchandise goes our Guarantee of Protection. Every purchase neh 7S BES REE hat yt 
must be as represented. You must be satisfied or your money is refunded. Wort. P ro 
More than 10;000 business houses and manufacturers meet with reverses is an illustrated guide 
each year. Weare universally known as the best channel toquickly dispose of to determine merchan- 
dependable merchandise, no matter-what the quantity. Also, on account of dise values and to post 
our $10,000,000 capital, we are always ready with thecash. Therefore, we are up on dependable, 
given the first opportunity at Sheriffs’ Sales, and where manufacturers need guaranteed goods. It 
quick cash, if the stocks are sufficient and the goods new and of standard will save you one-half 
quality, we purchase and our customers are often given an opportunity to on your purchases, 
purchase goods for less than the cost of production. i - Send for it today. 
There is no item that we carry on which we cannot offer youa big saving. 


BROTHERS CO. *“cnidxee""* 
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